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DELAWARE DOCTORS. 



As a nursery and training-school for great men, it is evi- 
dent to even a casual observer that the climate, the food, the 
surroundings of Delaware, must be particularly well adapted 
by nature for producing the highest intellectual and moral 
attainments. Singularly enough, the shape of your State 
on the map bears such a resemblance to the old-fashioned 
cradle that to one who is not attracted as much by glitter 
as by human grit, it is no small matter of surprise that it 
has not been called the " cradle" rather than the " diamond'' 
State. The political, industrial, and moral influence of your 
men and women has been beyond all proportion to the size 
of your State. 

It seems useless to remind this learned body that insular 
and peninsular people have, in the past, played a mighty 
part in the government of the world. Ancient Babylon, 
Assyria, Egypt, and Palestine were countries traversed by 
mighty rivers and pierced by gulfs or seas. To these 
doubtless they were greatly indebted for the commerce 
which broadened their views and made their kingdoms and 
empires the residence, and their rulers the protectors of the 
more intelligent and enlightened of mankind. Grecian, 
Roman, Mohammedan, Spanish, Portuguese, French, 
Dutch, and English^ people largely peninsular, have, each 
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4 DELAWARE DOCTORS. 

in their turn, swayed the sceptre of greatest power at some 
time during their existence. 

Delaware may be compared with Greece as to the climate 
and general conditions of the peninsula of which she forms 
a part. Surrounded on three sides by great political neigh- 
bors, with the fourth open to the sea and bay, she, like 
Greece, has maintained a position always independent, and 
often controlling ; like Greece, when compared with her 
neighbors, she is famous; like Greece, she is fertile, agri- 
culturally and mentally. Many are the names of her sons 
and daughters tliat are written in brilliant tints upon the 
roll of fame. 

Fortunately, it fell to my lot to look up that portion of 
her history which relates to the medical profession of your 
State. The richness of what, at first, appeared to be a field 
of limited possibilities, soon made the work a delight. The 
noble deeds, the scientific attainments, and the intelligent 
pursuit by her devotees in the healing art were unfolded 
before my eyes. The pleasure of rendering homage to 
Delaware's most modest worthies repaid, many fold, the 
labor and the time demanded by the research. 

Soon perturbation disturbed the serenity of the work, 
from fear that my weak efforts would not be sufficient for 
the occasion. Then came a consciousness that made it 
seem to be a duty to the silent dead whose very delicate 
humility during life had much concealed their true merits. 
Finally, the hope arose that by the sounding of the call 
some slumbering giant might be awakened to fittingly 
recount the grand lessons of scientific charity and humani- 
tarian love that your State's history unfolded. 



OLD DELAWARE CLOCK-MAKERS. 



INTRODUCTION. 



There is something about the old-fashioned high clock 
that commands re^)ect. Whether it is the primness of the 
tall case, or the imperative tone of the resounding gong as 
it suddenly strikes the ear, may not readily be determined. 
We, somehow, cannot get rid of the idea that the genera- 
tion of a century- ago, who not only respected, but vener- 
ated this ancient style of time-piece, had a sense of quiet 
dignity that, is most sadly lacking in the bustling activity 
of these later times. The grandfather's clock is about the 
last link connecting our homes with the colonial days and 
the Revolutionary period that followed. We look up into 
the £aices of these faithful sentinels of the olden times, and 
our minds revert to homespun aind the spinning-wheel ; we 
hear the muffled swing of the old pendulum, and are re- 
minded of "The days of birth and the days of death" 
which the old clock has seen, and of the many lives that 
have flashed and gone out in all the years that the faithful 
hands have been making their monotonous revolutions 
aroimd the dial. There is a character to a high clock that 
is peculiarly its own, — ^the plain, old-fashioned high clock, 
that stood in the chimney comer, or on the landing of the 
stairs, in the mansion, and in the substantial farm-house of 
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berg, Surgeon-General of the United States Army, and by 
others in positions that entitle them to be authority of 
greatest merit. 

Dr. Henry Fisher, who came from Ireland in 1725, was a 
well-educated physician. He was the father of several 
children, among whom a son, Henry, became noted for his 
patriotic devotion to the cause of the Revolution. His 
efforts materially supported his struggling country, and the 
success of the war, in your section, was in no small degree 
assisted by and due to his personal service in supplying for 
the patriot army vessels for river defence and pilotage. He 
was the progenitor of an influential family of your State, 
which, by fortitude and patriotic example, combined with 
personal thrift, trustworthiness, and satisfactory discharge 
of responsible duties, together with charity to their fellow- 
men, have won respect and success. 

Frequently has Delaware honored herself by selecting 
her most trusted statesmen from this body of her specially 
educated men. Of the numerous examples that may be 
quoted as evidence of the appreciation by your country of 
this profession's eminent scholars, we cannot omit the names 
of the first President of the State, Dr. John McKinley ; Dr. 
Joshua Clayton, its last President, and Governor for two 
terms, who closed his earthly career so full of honors while 
serving as a United States Senator. In its Legislature, Dr. 
Henry Latimer likewise attained distinction that gained for 
him the envied position of a seat in the United States 
Senate, where Dr. James Sykes also served our country for 
fifteen years, and was finally elected Governor. Dr. W. T. 
Burton, Governor; Dr. Saulsbury, Speaker of the United 
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States Senate, and Governor ; and in the State and United 
slates Senate, Dr. Arnold Naudain was another whose en- 
trance into public life was originally through the doors of a 
medical college. In your own city there have been chosen 
as chief magistrates men renowned for their skill, as Drs. 
James H. Hayward, J. P. Wales, Evan G. Shortlidge, and 
Charles R. Jeffries. 

The history of your State shows that it was the third 
to recognize the importance of and to establish a State 
Medical Society. This was inaugurated by twenty-eight 
physicians as early as 1789. Later acts of the legislature 
empowered this Society to form a Board of Medical Ex- 
aminers, with authority to regulate the practice of their 
profession, and without whose endorsement parties prac- 
tising medicine were liable to penalties and fines. Now 
we find in the various States laws based upon those en- 
trusted to this initial society. The first President was 
Dr. James Tilton, of whom we shall have occasion to 
speak as one of the most important factors in the war of 
the Revolution. 

The study of the diseases peculiar to your locality was 
very materially advanced by the labors of the members of 
this Society, notably Drs. Snow, Barratt, Capelle, Tilton, 
Wilson, David Bush, and Edward Miller. The last con- 
tributed largely to the treatment and successful combating 
of intermittent and yellow fever by means of the then 
novel remedy, Peruvian bark, the alkaloid of which, qui- 
nine, is to-day one of the most universal and generally 
trusted remedies of the Pharmacopoeia. His correspond- 
ence abroad was presumably in his day the most volumi- 
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nous, and his reputation the most world wide of any one of 
his profession in this country, except, probably, Professor 
Benjamin Rush, a distinguished Philadelphian and signer 
of the Declaration of Independence, who paid the greatest 
tribute to Dr. Miller, saying that he was "second to no 
physician in the United States," The first medical journal 
of this country was founded by Dr. Miller, in. New York, 
where he was appointed to the important position of Port 
Physician, Professor of Practice of Physic in the University 
of that city, and attending physician to its Hospital, As a 
member of the Philosophical Society of Philadelphia he 
was well known. He was among the first to advise the 
drinking of water in fevers, which probably has alleviated 
the sufferings of mankind in this direction more than any 
other one remedy. He likewise was an ardent advocate of 
vaccination, together with Dr. Samuel Henry Black, of 
your State, Dr, J. Redman Coxe, of Philadelphia, and Pro- 
fessor William Handy, of Baltimore, The last two were 
so enthusiastic in their advocacy of this practice, that they 
each exposed a son to the dreaded disease to convince 
their contemporaries of the almost absolute immunity 
gained by the use of this virus. Dr. John Vaughan, a son 
of a physician, and a member of a number of famous scien- 
tific bodies, lectured upon chemistry and natural philos- 
ophy in your city as early as 1790. 

In literature, as might be expected from such a body, 
eminence was early attained by your physicians. Several of 
these, among whom might be mentioned Dr. Robert R. Por- 
ter and Dr, Samuel H. Black, possessed private libraries 
which were proudly pointed to by their fellows as examples 
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of choice selections, and also among the largest private book 
collections in your State. 

Dr. P. Brynberg Porter, who was born here, was formerly 
the editor of GaillarcTs Medical Journal^ and now is the New 
York correspondent of the Medical NewSy of Philadelphia, 
the Journal of the American Medical Association^ and the 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal^ etc., etc. Dr. Robert 
Montgomery Bird, born in Newcastle, in 1805, was an asso- 
ciate editor and publisher of The North American and United 
States Gazette, of Philadelphia. He was likewise Professor 
of Materia Medica in the Pennsylvania Medical College 
from 1 841 to 1843. As the author of " Nick of the Woods," 
and many novels, and the dramatizer of the " Gladiator," 
** Metamora," and other plays, he is well known throughout 
this country. Dr. Lewis Potter Bush, of Wilmington, was 
likewise a prolific author, and his papers upon the history of 
medicine in your State have made him a name throughout 
the profession in this country. In recognition of his labors, 
in 1886 he was elected President of the American Academy 
of Medicine. 

Of the famous medical men of your State, many living 
to-day, I dare not attempt mention, except of those who in 
my own city are so widely known that it seems a work of 
supererogation to speak, and yet it^ould be an injustice and 
a positive neglect of my duty if I failed to mention Dr. 
James P. Lofland, associate of Dr. Franklin Bache, Professor 
of Chemistry in the Jefferson Medical College ; Theophilus 
Parvin, M.D.,the honored and world-wide known Professor 
of Obstetrics, author of numerous treatises, who to-day is 
loved and admired by all who know him. Professor W. 
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James Heam, M.D., who stands second to none in our great 
cities for his ability, honesty, and absolute trustworthiness, 
fills the chair of Clinical Surgery in the same college. Dr. 
E. O. Shakespeare, the histologist and bacteriologist. Dr. 
Louis Starr, the author of works on the diseases of children, 
and the late Professor T. L. Buckingham, M.D., D.D.S., one 
of the founders of two dental colleges in Philadelphia. Mar- 
tin W. Barr, M.D., the head of that noble and intellectual 
charity, the Pennsylvania Training-School for Feeble-Minded 
Children, which has been a blessing to those afflicted with 
that most sad of all ailments, imbecility. 

Dr. W. G. A. Bonwill, born in your State, holds the credit 
of the practical adaptation of electrical force to automatic 
mallets, which probably were the forerunner of the modern 
wonders of electrical trip-hammers and machines for rock 
drilling and tunnelling, to which the modern railroad owes 
an imperishable debt. Like Dr. Physick, who invented the 
surgical needle, with its eye at the point, without which 
sewing-machines would probably have been long delayed 
in their arrival at their present state of perfection, this man 
was the progenitor of many modern inventions. H. C. Reg- 
ister, M.D., was also the inventor and improver of many 
delicate appliances for dental and surgical engines. 

The late Professor James E. Garretson was born in your 
city in 1828, where he passed his boyhood. Moving to 
Philadelphia, he pursued a course in dentistry, and grad- 
uated when twenty-nine. Two years later he passed suc- 
cessfully the examination for the degree of Doctor of Med- 
icine in the University of Pennsylvania. From early life he 
had been an earnest student, with a strong inclination 
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towards surgery, in which he became deeply interested, and 
in 1 86 1 his association with Dr. D. Hayes Agnew in the 
Philadelphia School of Anatomy ripened his attainments, 
so that he gradually created the new specialty known as 
oral surgery. In this department he was the accepted au- 
thority in this country and throughout the English speaking 
world. His operations were of the most bold and terrible 
character, and yet singularly free from fatal endings. As 
the inventor of procedures for the removal of bone and 
tumors about the head and face, without leaving deforming 
scars, he was eminently successful. He filled, at various 
times, chairs in the Philadelphia Dental College and Phila- 
delphia School of Anatomy, of which former institution he 
had been dean for many years. In the school of the philos- 
ophers he had excited considerable comment by a series of 
lectures for several winters in succession. Young men and 
women, mostly students of the colleges with which he was 
connected, flocked to his Tuesday night discourses, wherein 
his avowed object was the seeking for the deeper truths of 
life. He was prominent as one of the practical founders of 
the Medico-Chirurgical Hospital and the Medico-Chirurgical 
College, in both of which institutions he served as the pres- 
ident Their success under his administration soon became 
phenomenal. 

Ceaseless as was his activity, he also gained fame as a 
literary man. His philosophical writings, designed to 
teach self-control and restraint as means to the highest 
end, were published in a series of volumes under the nom 
de plume of John Darby. In addition to this herculean 
task, he wrote the "System of Oral Surgery," which is 
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considered the crowning work of his life, the present being 
the seventh edition. Through its agency, as I have been 
informed by a gentleman lately returned from abroad, he 
is probably as well known in Edinburgh as in Baltimore. 
As a humanitarian and philosopher he was probably less 
widely known than as a surgeon. His love for humanity 
and his desire to aid it were such that he realized within 
himself the ideal of human brotherhood. None were so 
poor or so sinful that they might fear to claim from him a 
brother's loving sympathy and help. Few but those who 
enjoyed his charity have any conception of its breadth. 
Firm in his belief in a divinity, he endeavored to implant 
high conception of the wonders of the All-knowing God, 
and yet, inasmuch as there were those who could not 
encompass his broad outlook, they questioned what his 
belief really was. Probably but few modern thinkers have 
so completely harmonized the various tenets and creeds of 
the Christian church as did he. His social life was the 
embodiment of virtue and earthly satisfaction. No words 
can adequately express the refinement and depth of his 
devotion to duty, love, and purity. Frugality, caution, and 
far-seeing preparation for the rainy day made him inde- 
pendent of that world which he never failed to assist, and 
it may be said of him, in his pursuit of pleasure as a phi- 
losopher, he rarely allowed it to divert his attention from 
earthly work to the disadvantage of provision for his 
family. When the temptation to give up the world in the 
physical sense for the metaphysical is considered, his life is 
an exhibition of the most remarkable and refined unselfish- 
ness. I quote the following opinion from a religious jour- 
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nal : " The finer side, the real man was little known, even to 
many who were in daily contact with him. While Dr. 
Garretson was prominent as a surgeon, a teacher, a writer, 
and a deep thinker, and a truly religious man, with qual- 
ities of mind and heart, the crowning one was his abound- 
ing love for humanity. 

" To know the inner man was to have seen him at the bed- 
side of the sick, the poor, the sorrowful, and the sinning. 
There he seemed God-inspired to try and save, and his 
tenderness and sympathy were Christ-like. 

" Through forty years of arduous professional work he 
was never too busy to respond to appeals for help, and they 
were multitudinous." 

Distinctions as to charity and self-denial are so numerous 
and so patent throughout the medical profession that we 
have come to look upon them as natural and necessary 
qualifications of the physician. Your State's history is cov- 
ered with glory in this direction. Dr. Nicholas Way, in 
1793, welcomed to his private house in your city those who 
fled in terror from Philadelphia, and were dreaded by your 
townspeople lest they should bring with them that awful 
disease, the yellow fever, which was hurrying hundreds to 
their last resting-places. His example of unbounded hos- 
pitality and fearless love caused his fellow-citizens to soon 
throw open their houses as refuges for the fugitives. How 
strange is fate! In the great epidemic of 1797, Dr. Way 
died in Philadelphia, a shining mark, whose death was un- 
doubtedly caused by his personal and unflinching, steadfast 
devotion to those to whom he ministered. In 1802, Dr. 
John Vaughan was the only physician in Wilmington to 
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fight this fever. Dr. William Draper Brinckle, likewise, in 
the cholera epidemic of 1832, distinguished himself so 
markedly at the Buttonwood Street Hospital, Philadelphia, 
that some of his many admirers had the Commissioner of 
Spring Garden present him with a mag^nificent silver 
vase. 

Patriotism, by no means confined to any class or pro- 
fession in our great country, has, however, flourished and 
been nurtured in hearts and families of doctors throughout 
the world. 

Probably few, if any, have more truly deserved public 
recognition of their great works than Dr. James Tilton, 
before referred to as the first President of the State Medical 
Society of Delaware, who graduated in 177 1, at Philadel- 
phia. His eminence as a physician was, if possible, ex- 
celled by his devotion as a patriot. Entering the Revolu- 
tionary War as a lieutenant, he served with distinction, as 
also in his professional capacity as an army surgeon with 
Washington at Long Island, White Plains, and the retreat 
to the Delaware. At Princeton he found the army in a sad 
plight Its efficiency was almost paralyzed by the enor- 
mous number of men sick in the hospital, and the cause of 
American freedom was languishing and seemingly about to 
be completely extinguished by the prevalence of typhus 
fever. To Surgeon Tilton fell the task of preparing for 
these sick ones, who, by reason of their poor food, con- 
fined quarters, and the general depression of spirits, were 
being carried off more rapidly by disease than by bullets 
of the enemy. As surgeon in charge he quickly re- 
modelled the entire hospital service, breaking up the large 
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hospitals, and dividing the sick into parties of six in a hut ; 
each hut thoroughly ventilated and purified by the nascent 
creosote from the fires which were placed in the middle of 
the clay floors. 

Probably without this device at that time Washington 
would have been defeated ; and we know only too well to 
what great straits the country had been reduced, and be- 
lieve that there would have been no hope of success if this 
scourge had not been arrested. It is but fair to claim that 
American independence would very likely have suffered 
either total extinction or a long delay, had it not been for 
this son of Delaware. At the close of the war, when the 
number of army medical officers was being reduced, Wash- 
ington personally advised the retention of Surgeon Tilton. 
After the final surrender of the British at Yorktown, in 
1782, he returned to practice in his State, from which he 
was sent to Congress, and after holding several positions of 
public trust he was appointed the first Surgeon-General of 
the United States Army, doubtless in recognition of his in- 
calculable service at Princeton. Although a great suflTerer, 
he energetically inaugurated and carried out many reforms 
in the Army Medical Corps. After an amputation of the 
thigh when nearly seventy years old, he lived some seven 
years more, to enjoy the honors and love of his fellow 
countrymen, who delighted to pay him respect. His col- 
leagues of the Delaware State Medical Society erected a 
monument over his remains, as an humble tribute to his 
works and his eminent services, both to the profession and 
to his country. It seems probable that his success was 
very early provided for by his study on the subject of 
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respiration, which he wrote upon in his examination for the 
degree of B. M. 

Delaware inscribed on her roll of honor the names of 
many who were heroes of the wars of the Revolution and 
of 1812. Dr. Jacob Jones, known to every school-boy as 
Commodore Jones, commanded the U. S. S. " Wasp" in 
that ever-memorable battle which terminated within forty- 
three minutes in the capture of H. B. M. S. " Frolic." 
When the hearts of the soldiers of our struggling little 
republic were sickened and saddened by repeated defeats, 
this, with a series of other glorious naval victories, revived 
the hopes and renewed and redoubled the efforts of our 
patriots, both afloat and ashore. To this may be added, at 
a second fortunate juncture, such a victory by our fleets 
that it may be said to have virtually closed the war of 
181 2. From the very jaws of defeat and death the battle 
of Lake Champlain may be said to have snatched the 
oriflamme of victory, and thus led the way to the final 
overthrow of all attempts and long- cherished hopes of the 
Mother Country to regain by force of arms her sovereignty 
in our land. 

Commodore Thomas Macdonough was the son of a 
physician who, in his youth, was one of the stanch Revo- 
lutionary patriots who served his country in the army as a 
volunteer. Like many others of his day, it appears that he 
left but little for his son save an honorable name and that 
love of his country which made him the winner of that 
country's most profound admiration, which was publicly 
attested by well-deserved votes of thanks of State Legis- 
latures and the United States Congress. 
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This gallant officer, as you well know, has never been 
duly appreciated by the majority of those who have written 
the histories of our country. As Delawareans, I trust you 
will pardon me for dwelling for a few moments upon the 
importance of this victory against a combined invading 
English army and fleet near Plattsburgh, and off" Cumber- 
land Head on Lake Champlain. All who have read United 
States history know that he met twelve thousand men of 
the English army, under Sir George Provost, and seventeen 
vessels carrying ninety-five guns and about one thousand 
men under Commodore Downie, of the English navy. Our 
hero conquered with a force of only eight hundred and 
twenty men, with eighty-six guns and fourteen vessels, 
some of the latter having been constructed and launched 
within forty days of the felling of the timber of which they 
were built. 

To Macdonough, his officers and men, was due the suc- 
cessful building and equipment of this fleet To them be- 
longs the glory of having completely defeated a well-disci- 
plined and carefully organized force in what was pronounced 
by all judges to be the only scientific battle between a fleet 
of the United States and of Great Britain. To the energy, 
courage, and training that accomplished the manoeuvres that 
decided the victory, our whole country is everlastingly in- 
debted. It was an almost providential repulse and total 
overthrow of an enemy and capture of a fleet of invasion 
which were designed to seize and hold a line of military 
posts extending along the chain of Lakes and the Hudson 
River. Had the British succeeded in this project, they 
would have severed from the United States the eastern sec- 
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business for many years, although he did not devote his 
entire time to it, as in 1810 he, in company with Samuel 
McClary, started the first machine-shop in Delaware at the 
northwest corner of Seventh and Shipley Streets in this city, 
under the firm-name of Alrichs & McClary, and it is said 
that an old horse served to make the power which ran the 
machinery. The machine business seems to have been a 
success, as Jacob Alrichs bought the property occupied by 
the machine-shop three years later from Job Harvey, and 
continued to own it until 1837, when it was sold to "The 
Delaware Academy of Natural Sciences," an institution 
that has long since ceased to exist. Alrichs afterwards had 
a machine-shop on the site of the present pumping station 
on the Brandywine near the head of French Street, and as 
a testimonial of his efficiency as a skilful mechanic it is 
only necessary to add that Elijah HoUingsworth learned his 
trade with Alrichs, and afterwards, as we of this generation 
know, became a leading and influential member of the firm 
of Harlan & HoUingsworth, and by the development of 
the mechanical ideas that were taught by Jacob Alrichs in 
this primitive shop founded and successfully conducted the 
large and important industry whose fame is world-wide. 

The clock and watch business was removed from the 
** upper side of the lower market" to Market Street, between 
Third and Fourth Streets, at what is now known as No. 311 
(David P. Smyth's recent location) ; from there to Arcade 
Row on the east side of Market Street below Eighth (a row 
of one-story stores erected by David C. Wilson on what for 
years was known as Wilson's sand-hole) ; and later on, on 
Market Street, west side, the second door above Seventh, 
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plishment of greatness. Three times have you seen in this 
very limited field the destiny of the whole nation balanced 
upon the scalpel and the swords of three of Delaware's bom 
and reared sons, — once in the Camp Hospitals, once upon 
the high seas, and once upon the historic lake. How pleas- 
ant it would be, did time permit, to spend a portion in 
reminiscence of another whose character was as true and 
pure as his valor was unquestioned. 

But I must stop myself, for the subject is as fascinating as 
my powers are mediocre, and I fear that while the theme 
could never weary you, the narrator has. 
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interested in the affairs of his neighborhood. The old 
records still preserved of Union Lodge, No. 5, A. F. and 
A. M., show that Duncan Beard became a member June 
24, 1765, the year that it was instituted. This was the first 
lodge of Masons instituted, in the State, and it met monthly 
at Cantwell's Bridge, Beard being one of the most regular 
attendants at its meetings for a term of thirty years. The 
minutes record that he was Senior Warden within a year 
after his initiation, that he served as Worshipful Master 
from December, 1767, to December, 1769, and Treasurer for 
one year in 1772 and 1773. The last mention of his name 
in the minutes is on November 27, 1794, three years before 
his death. Under date of September 25, 1777, a minute is 
made that " The lodge did not meet last month on account 
of the enemy landing at Elk." This recalls the stirring 
events of the Revolution ; the British landed at the head of 
the Elk early in September, the battle of Brandywine having 
been fought on September 11. Here was a small country 
village, fifteen miles away, so alarmed and excited over the 
advent of " the enemy" that a quorum of the lodge could not 
be gotten together. It was the custom of the lodge to go 
once a year to Parson Read's meeting-house to hear a ser- 
mon from old Dr. Thomas Read, the patriotic preacher at old 
Drawyers, who, during " the times that tried men's souls," 
ministered in holy things to the whole countryside, and was 
beyond question the leading man of that community. Rob- 
ert Kirkwood, the gallant major of the Delaware Regiment, 
joined this same lodge in 1783, after his settlement at Cant- 
well's Bridge, at the close of the war, where for some time 
he was engaged in mercantile pursuits. Union Lodge, a 
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good many years after its institution, was removed to Mid- 
dletown, where it is still in successful operation. In the 
present lodge-room in Middletown is a Duncan Beard 
clock, presented to it several years ago by Richard T. 
Lockwood, it having been in the possession of the Lock- 
wood family of St. George's Hundred for several genera- 
tions. It is a plain old clock, in running order, and seem- 
ingly but little the worse for wear, notwithstanding its hun- 
dred years and more of life. In addition to the clock the 
lodge has a trio of candlesticks (wood-gilded) and a chest, 
that were made by Duncan Beard for the lodge on its ex- 
press order. The candlesticks represent the three orders 
of architecture, the Ionic, the Doric, and the Corinthian, 
and in design and finish show skilful handiwork. 

It was in the fitness of things that Duncan Beard should 

bea Presbjrterian in faith and religion ; so I am not surprised 

to find that when Parson Read succeeded in getting his 

membership enlisted in the building of a new meeting-house 

to take the place of old Drawyers, that after three-quarters 

of a century of use was falling into decay, that Duncan 

Beard was named as one of the building committee ; and 

the substantial, dignified structure which under his direction 

was built and dedicated to the service of Almighty God in 

1773 still stands as a monument and memorial to Duncan 

Beard, " the skilled worker." Truly, he builded better than 

he knew. 

The will of Duncan Beard was proved before the register 
of wills of this county on June 29, 1797. The will, the 
original of which is still preserved, was written by his own 
hand, and he begins with the words, "I, Duncan Beard 
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Clockmaker of Appoquinimink Hundred." It is neither 
dated nor signed, but the requirements of the law regarding 
two witnesses having been complied with, it was duly proved 
and allowed after his death. Two of his neighbors, Chris- 
topher Weaver and Richardson Armstrong, served both as 
witnesses and executors. The will mentions his wife Re- 
bekah, but no children. There is a small bequest to 
Duncan Beard, son of John Beard, who presumably was a 
nephew or other relative. After the death of his wife pro- 
vision is made that his real estate go to " Drawyers Meeting 
House," and the will also contains this item : " I give and 
bequeath unto the congregation of Drawyers Meeting House 
my silver pint for the use of the sacrament of the Lord's 
supper and that forever." The records of Drawyers are very 
incomplete and fragmentary, and whether " the silver pint" 
reached the congregation I cannot say. I have been unable 
to find any trace of it. 

Thus imperfectly have I gotten together the scraps of 
information that remain of this plain old man who lived a 
quiet, sheltered sort of life, hidden away from the turmoil 
and strife, far removed from the bustle and confusion of the 
business world. 

In his narrow sphere, in the little clearing that was 
bounded on the north by the Appoquinimink and on the 
west by the great Blackbird Forest, he lived out the measure 
of the days that were given him, patiently and faithfully 
laboring from rise to set of sun, intent only upon doing the 
duty that lay before him, little dreaming that a century after 
his life's work had closed any one would be interested in 
recalling the simplicity and beauty of his life. 
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Duncan Beard's body has been resting one hundred years 

in the quiet graveyard beside Drawyers Creek, in the 

shadow of the church he loved so well. Many of the high 

clocks which his mind and hand fashioned still remain, 

mute but impressive reminders of his modest but faithful 

work. 

JOHN CHANDLEE. 

In the latter part of the last century I find evidences of 
an old watch-maker in Wilmington named John Chandlee. 
As far as I have been able to ascertain he did not make 
high clocks. He was from the old Chandlee femily that 
settled at Nottingham, in Cecil County, Maryland. The 
emigrant who planted the family name at Nottingham was 
Benjamin Chandlee, who in 17 10 was married to Sarah, 
daughter of Able Cottey, " Watchmaker of Philadelphia," 
with whom Benjamin seems to have learned his trade as 
watch- and clock-maker. On his marriage he settled at 
Nottingham, where he established his trade in a small way, 
doing also iron-work for the neighbors. 

In 1 741 he removed with his younger children to Wil- 
mington, among whom was John Chandlee, who carried on 
the business of " watchmaker and limner at his new store 
nearly opposite the Academy." Another son of Benjamin 
the emigrant was Benjamin, who remained at Nottingham, 
where he attained much eminence in the manufacture of 
scientific, mathematical, and chemical instruments. His 
clocks are among the best. In 1749 he proceeded in 
marriage with Mary FoUwell, daughter of Goldsmith 
Edward FoUwell, of Wilmingtop, " according to the good 
order established among Friends." This Goldsmith Edward 
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Follwell was for many years clerk of the borough of Wil- 
mington. A clock made by Benjamin Chandlee, of Not- 
tingham, is now in the possession of Josiah Lewden, at 
Christiana, in the old Lewden house, where it has been for 
more than one hundred years. 

ZIBA FERRIS. 

Among the old Delaware families that made an impress 
upon this community was that of Ziba Ferris, the elder, 
who served the public in many capacities. Among his 
children were Benjamin Ferris, the author of " Early Settle- 
ments on the Delaware," the most reliable and carefully 
written history of these parts. The service he rendered 
this State as a historian in examining, authenticating, and 
preserving the early records has never been fully recognized 
and appreciated. It is not generally known that Benjamin 
Ferris was a clock- and watch-maker by trade, having served 
his apprenticeship in Philadelphia, where he afterwards 
plied his trade for some years, and then removed to Wil- 
mington. His younger brother, Ziba, learned the trade of 
clock- and watch-making with his brother Benjamin at the 
corner of Second Street and Church Alley, in Philadelphia, 
and then opened his shop in Wilmington, at the southwest 
corner of Fourth and Market Streets, where he continued 
in business for over fifty years. 

Ziba Ferris was born January 25, 1786, at the northeast 
corner of Third and Shipley Streets, and lived there all of 
his life until his removal in 185 1 to a country-seat called 
" Clifton," which he built near Edgemoor, in Brandywine 
Hundred, and which of recent years has belonged to the 
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Sellars family. In 1816 he was married to Eliza Megear, 
daughter of Michael Megear, one of the early Wilmington 
hat-makers. He was a birthright member of the Society 
of Friends, and was always a regular attendant at the West 
Street meeting. During his long and successful career as a 
clock- and watch-maker he had several apprentices, among 
whom were Joseph Haslet, son of the famous Colonel John 
Haslet who led the Delaware Regiment in the Revolution, 
and lost his life in the battle of Trenton. Joseph Haslet 
was afterwards twice elected governor of Delaware, an 
honor that has never been shown to any other individual. 
Other apprentices were Charles Canby (whom I mention 
later at more length), Thomas J. Megear, William F. Ru- 
dolph, and his son Ziba Ferris, Jr., the latter being for 
several years associated with his father in business. 

Ziba Ferris was a public-spirited citizen as well as a dili- 
gent business man. He served in the Borough Council in 
1811 and in 18 16, and for two years, from 1841 to 1843, 
was treasurer of New Castle County. 

His long and useful life ended on the fourteenth day of 
December, 1875, being within a few months of ninety years 
of age. He was buried in the Friends' Burying-Ground at . 
Fourth and West Streets. 

Many are still living who bear witness to the cheerfulness 
and geniality of his disposition and of his delightful com- 
panionship. In many regards he was an unusual man. 
Two of his children are still living. 
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CHARLES CANBY. 

I have before me the face of a kindly-looking man who 
sat with John Brooks at the head of Friends* meeting on 
West Street, thirty-five years ago, when I occasionally went 
to meeting with my father. This was Charles Canby, 
another of the old Delaware clock-makers. He was a 
descendant of Thomas Canby, who came to America about 
a year after Penn, from Yorkshire, England, and settled in 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania. The mother of Charles was 
Catharine Harlan, a daughter of Caleb Harlan, for many 
years a leading citizen in Mill Creek Hundred. Charles in 
his youthful days spent much time with his grandfather near 
Mill Town, and it is supposed that his fondness for bathing 
in Mill Creek led to an attack of white swelling which 
rendered him a cripple for life. It will be remembered that 
he always walked with two canes in after-life. He began 
his trade with Ziba Ferris in 1808, being his first apprentice. 
Born in Philadelphia in 1792, he started in business in 
Wilmington very soon after arriving at age, and for forty 
years was in active business. His first store was the first 
door above the Farmers' Bank at Third and Market Streets, 
having bought out the store of Jacob Alrichs, and he suc- 
ceeded so well that in 1827 he bought the property at No. 
311 Market Street (lately and for many years occupied by 
David P. Smyth). The new front which he put in this 
building was the talk of the town and quite a revelation to 
the tradespeople of that day. He remained there until 
about 1852, when he sold out to George Elliott and retired 
from active business. George Elliott had learned his trade 
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with Canby, and among other apprentices who learned with 
him were P. Sheward Johnson, who afterwards became a 
school-teacher, and still later on a lawyer ; Jacob F. Robin- 
son, for many years a watch-maker and jeweller near Third 
and Market Streets ; Thomas Conlyn, who is still living at 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania ; John A. Rankin, who within the last 
year died at Elkton, Maryland; and Thomas S. Dawson, 
who died a few years ago, and is still remembered. 

Charles Canby in his young days was fond of horseback- 
riding, and on one occasion having had a rather perilous 
experience while indulging in his favorite pastime, a friend 
suggested "that he sell his horse and get a wife." He 
acted on this advice, and on October 11, 1821, was married 
in the Friends' Meeting-House to Ann Richards. 

By this marriage there were three children, one of whom, 
Catharine Garrett, wife of Henry Garrett, is still living. 
Although the fact that she celebrated within the past year 
her golden wedding would indicate that the "threescore 
and ten" are more than passed, yet she is a living example 
of those who never grow old, having many of the amiable 
and pleasing characteristics of the honored father from 
whom she sprung. 

Charles Canby's latter years were spent quietly and 
peacefully at his home on Quaker Hill, No. 311 West 
Street. He was a Whig and afterwards a Republican in 
politics. He took a lively interest in public affairs, although 
never holding public office. In the anti-slavery movement 
and in the first steps that were taken looking to the educa- 
tion of the colored race he took a leading part. A man 
with strong convictions, he made himself felt when he en- 
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listed in a cause that had been prompted by a sense of 

duty. 

He died January 13, 1883, in his ninety-first year, and his 

remains lie in the Friends* Burying-Ground at Fourth and 

West Streets. 

SAMUEL MCCLARY. 

A few clocks still in existence bear the name of Samuel 
McClary. He was a native of Wilmington, being the child 
of John and Mary (Wallace) McClary, and was born on the 
19th day of June, a.d. 1788. He learned the watch- and 
clock-making business with Thomas Crow at the latter's 
shop on Second Street near Market When twenty-two 
years of age he formed a copartnership with Jacob Alrichs, 
and they established the first machine-shop in Delaware, 
using the firm-name of Alrichs & McClary. After being 
together only a few years the firm dissolved, as I find in the 
directory of 18 14 Samuel McClary alone as a machine-maker 
at the corner of High (now Fourth) and French Streets. In 
1827 he and Charles Bush went into business together, and 
it is said that the first steam-engine built in Delaware came 
from the shop of this firm, at the corner of Eighth and 
Orange Streets, in 1832. Samuel McClary was evidently 
a man who possessed mechanical ingenuity, and he was a 
man of industrious habits. Most of the clocks made by 
him were made between 1803 and 18 16, as after the latter 
year his time seems to have been fully occupied in the 
machine business. A large mantel clock bearing his name 
is still in the possession of the descendants of his son 
Samuel McClary, Jr., — ^at the latter's late residence, No. 404 
West Seventh Street in this city. A high clock of his make 
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has for years been in the possession of the McCullough 
family of Northeast, — the family of McCulloughs for whom 
the iron company is named. 

Samuel McClary died August 24, 1859, ^^^ ^s buried 
in the Wilmington and Brandywine Cemetery. He was a 
good citizen, a useful and successful man, and, as I have 
shown, was a pioneer among the men whose originality and 
mechanical ability tended to make Wilmington the active 
and important industrial centre that it is to-day. For 
many years he was a director in the Bank of Wilmington 
and Brand3nvine. 

The two sons of Samuel McClary, Samuel, Jr., and Thomas, 
followed in the footsteps of their father, and achieved un- 
usual success in the lines of trade and business which they 
adopted. Until their deaths, in very recent years, they 
were active and influential business men in this community, 
and their fair fame in business circles is now upheld by 
William J. McClary, a son of Samuel, Jr., and grandson of 
Samuel the elder, who is the proprietor of one of the 
largest and most prosperous morocco plants in this city. 
The name Samuel McClary is perpetuated by Samuel 
McClary the third, the only son of William J., who is just 
about reaching his majority. 

GEORGE JONES. 

Contemporary with Samuel McClary was George Jones, 
an important figure in the business world of Wilmington in 
his lifetime. He was six years older than Samuel McClary, 
but they learned the trade of watch- and clock-making 
together with Thomas Crow; and for many years after 
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attaining his majority George Jones followed his trade and 
conducted a successful business in that line at No. 29 
Market Street, and afterwards at No. 407 Market Street, 
the stand so. long occupied by Benjamin S. Clark, who 
became the successor of Jones in business at that location 
about 1850. George Jones was a dentist as well as a 
clock-maker; or rather, it might be more exact to say, 
that he " pulled teeth ;" as it was before the days of pain- 
less extracting, and before the art of skilled dentistry had 
been developed. There are people still living that can 
bear witness to the thoroughness, if not to the skill and 
painlessness, of the tooth-pulling of George Jones. 

In an advertisement of George Jones in the Delaware 
Gazette of May 13, 1833, in which he announces his re- 
moval from No. 25 to No. 95 Market Street, and sets forth 
the merits of his watch- and clock-making business, he adds 
an N. B. which says, " The subscriber, as usual, attends to 
the various branches of setting, filing, plugging and cleaning 
teeth. He also keeps a good assortment of teeth brushes." 

I have never seen but one tall clock that bore his name. 
It is fifty years old, and is owned by Elwood Garrett. 
Another, I learn, is still in the family of his son John M. 
Jones, in New York City ; and a third, smaller, but bearing 
the name of George Jones, is in the possession of his 
daughter Elizabeth A. Jones Dod, who is living at an ad- 
vanced age in Wichita, Kansas. Greorge Jones was identified 
with the important business enterprises of his day. He 
served as president of the Delaware Fire Insurance Company 
for many years. This was then the leading fire insurance 
company in this city, and much of its success was due to 
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the care and attention given to its affairs by its president. 
The company was located on Market Street, just below 
Second, at what is now known as No. 117. 

He was among those who organized the Wilmington 
Savings Fund Society in 1832, and remained a manager 
from its organization to the time of his death. He was a 
member of City Council in 18 19, 1820, 1821, 1823. For 
many years he was a director of the Bank of Wilmington 
and Brandywine, and was one of the founders of the Friend- 
ship Fire Engine Company. 

He was a leading member, and for fifty years an elder, in 
Hanover Presbyterian Church. At the celebration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of that church in 1872, Rev. 
Carson W. Adams, in an address on the elders of the 
church, speaks as follows of Greorge Jones : 

" George Jones was for most of the years of his life a 
member of this church, and also an elder. His life was a 
quiet one, spent in the diligent pursuit of business, in which 
he was very successful. He was an amiable, genial man, a 
great favorite with his friends. When this church edifice 
was erected he had his fortune still to make, but like his 
contemporaries, he made great sacrifices to secure the com- 
pletion of the building. He had a love for the walls of this 
sanctuary ; within it many of the happiest hours of his life 
were spent. He was punctual in the duties of his office as 
a member of session. He died in the hope of a blessed 
immortality, after he had passed fourscore years on the 
earth." 

George Jones died August 15, 1867. Funeral services 
were held in Hanover Church, and his remains were buried 
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in the Wilmington and Brandywine Cemetery. His resi- 
dence at the time of his death was at No. 71 1 French Street 

JOSEPH & ALEXANDER KINKEAD. 

In the old Allen homestead at the south end of Christiana 
Bridge, on the outskirts of the village of Christiana, is a 
high clock bearing the name of " Joseph & Alex'r Kinkead, 
Christiana Bridge." A few years ago I saw another Kin- 
kead clock in the town of Newark. I have been unable to 
gather but little information in regard to them. May we 
not assume that Joseph Kinkead was the veritable clock- 
maker who is described so charmingly by "Gath" in his 
" Ticking Stone." His hero " resided in the little village of 
Christiana (by the pretentious called Christi-anna, and by 
the crude, with nearer rectitude, called Christene), where 
was kept a snug little shop full of all manners and forms of 
clocks, dials, sand-glasses, hour-burning candles, water- 
clocks, and night tapers." Over the door of the whitewashed 
cabin of Gath's clock-maker was the sign of a fat jovial 
person, bearing some resemblance to himself, in the centre 
of whose stomach stood a clock inscribed "My time is 
everybody's." And Gath goes on to explain that " Past this 
little shop went the entire long caravan and cavalcade by 
land between the North and South, stage-coaches, mail- 
riders, highwaymen, chariots, herdsters, and tramps, for 
Christiana Bridge was on the great tide-water road and at 
the head of navigation on the Swedish river of the same 
name, so that here vessels from the Delaware transferred 
their cargo to wagons, and a portage of only ten miles to 
the head of Elk gave goods and passengers reshipment 
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down the Chesapeake. This village declined only when 
the canal just below it was opened in 1829, and a little rail- 
road in 1833. It was nearly a century and a half old when 
the clock-maker set his sign there, before General Washing- 
ton went past to be inaugurated." 

Joseph Kinkead, clock-maker, owned a lot in the town of 
Newark as early as 1781, which he and his wife Martha 
conveyed to John Ochletree in 1796. Four years later he 
bought a tract of four acres on the road from Newark to 
the Welsh Tract; and in 1788, by deed of Benjamin Ogle, 
became possessed of twenty acres near Christiana Bridge 
on the road to Newark. In this deed he is described as 
"Watchmaker of White Clay Creek Hundred." I assume 
that it was after this that his clocks were made which I have 
seen. I presume that Alexander was his son. Joseph and 
Alexander have been sleeping many years in their graves, 
and I presume that their resting-place is in the little grave- 
)rard that surrounds the Presbyterian church that crowns 
the hill at Christiana, where the Calvinistic &ith has been 
preached for a century and a half. 

THE LOWBER CLOCK. 

There is an old eight-day high clock in the possession of 
the descendants of Michael Lober that is worthy of notice, 
even though not made in Delaware. It is probably the 
oldest clock in Kent County, and is still keeping good time. 
It has a walnut case, with brass works and a brass face. It 
was brought to this country either by Michael or Peter 
Lober from Amsterdam. Peter owned land in Kent as 
early as 1684, and it is a tradition in the family that he 
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brought the clock with him about that time. From Peter 
the clock descended to his son William, and then to 
William's only child, Catharine, who married Thomas 
Cooper, and from Catharine Cooper the clock went to her 
daughter Letitia, who married John Gruwell. It is now 
owned by John C. Gruwell. The names of the successive 
owners are written on the inside of the clock. It bears no 
date, but its history has been handed down by Catharine 
Cooper, who learned it from her grandfather, Peter Cooper. 
The eighth generation from Michael Lober is now living, 
among whom is Peter Lowber Cooper, Jr., a member of 
our Historical Society and the respected deputy attorney- 
general of this State. 

ROBERT SHEARMAN. 

I have heard of a high clock now in Chester County, 
bearing the name of " R. Shearman, Wilmington." I find 
that Robert Shearman, clock-maker of Wilmington, as early 
as 1768, owned three lots of land in Wilmington: one at 
the southeast corner of High (Fourth) and Walnut Streets, 
one at the northeast comer of Queen (Fifth) and Walnut 
Streets, and the third on the southeast corner of the same 
streets. These facts which I have ascertained from the 
records are all that I have been able to find of R. Shearman. 

S. EVANS AND WILLIAM FURNISS. 

At the sale of the personal effects of Mary Ann Barlow 
at Milford Cross-Roads, in Mill Creek Hundred, in 1889, 
a tall clock was sold bearing the name on a brass ball on 
the face " S. Evans and Wm. Fumiss, New Castle County, 
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Fecit/' This clock afterwards came into my possession, 
and about two years ago became the property of Howard 
Pyle, the artist, who still owns it. 

Of S. Evans I have been unable to learn anything ; but 

my presumption is that he belonged to the same &mily as 

Oliver Evans, the famous millwright and inventor, who 

lived on Red Clay Creek near Faulkland. William Fumiss 

bought a small lot on the west side of Marshall Street in 

Newport- Ayre from Samuel Marshall in 1739, ^"^ ^'^ 

records disclose that this same William Fumiss died about 

1748, and in an application made to the Orphans' Court by 

James Kelly, his administrator, to sell his real estate to 

pay his debts, he is described as a " clockmaker." This 

was under date of October 16, 1750, and establishes the 

fact that the above clock is more than one hundred and 

fifty years old, and was likely made in the town of Newport. 

NICHOLAS LE HURAY. 

There are people still living who remember a clock-maker 
of the above name, who plied his trade in the little brick 
shop at the cross-roads at Ogletown, on the public road from 
Christiana to Newark. The only information I have been 
able to obtain of Le Huray is from his will, which was pro- 
bated on February 16, 1834, and remains of record in this 
county. In his will, which is dated January 8, 1834, he 
describes himself as a watch- and clock-maker, a son of 
Nicholas, who was a native of the parish of Tortmal in the 
island of Guernsey. The will mentions his wife, whose 
name was Elizabeth, and eight children. The executor 
named was Jonathan Bee, a respected citizen of that local- 
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ity. He was possessed of the farm on which he lived and 
died at Ogletown ; and a small tract of land on the Frank- 
ford Turnpike, three miles above Philadelphia. His per- 
sonal estate seems to have been considerable, as the execu- 
tor gave a bond ot fifteen thousand dollars. I assume that 
he was buried at the old Welsh Tract Baptist Burying- 
Ground. I have never seen a clock bearing his name, but 
clocks of his make are remembered by people in that 
vicinity. 

JOSEPH H. JACKSON. 

I have knowledge of two high clocks bearing the name 
" J. H. Jackson, Mill Creek Hundred, Delaware." One is 
owned by Robert C. Justis, at Faulkland, having descended 
to him from his father, for whom it was made about 1810, 
and the other owned by James G. Longfellow, of Clayton, he 
having procured it recently from a party named Morrison. 

Joseph H, Jackson lived on part of the Mermaid Tavern 
farm on the Limestone Road, in Mill Creek Hundred. 
Under date of April i, 18 17, he bought a tract of fifteen 
acres from John Hanna, Jr., which is described as on the 
Limestone Road and adjoining lands of Mary Black 
(widow), William Bracken, and William Ball. 

There is no record in this county of any administration 
on his estate, so that he may have removed from this county 
before his decease, and the above is all that I have been 
able to find concerning him, except that he was an English- 
man by birth, and presumably came to this country after 
reaching his majority. His name is not mentioned in an 
assessment list for Mill Creek Hundred for 1804, which I 
have seen. 
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A RITTENHOUSE CLOCK. 

The old clocks that command the highest prices are those 
that were made by David Rittenhouse. Rittenhouse was 
the leading scientific man of his day. He resided near 
Norristown, Pennsylvania, and was a leading man in public 
affairs in Revolutionary times. A clock of his make is now 
in the possession of the family of Alfred Gawthrop of this 
city. It has an interesting history. During the prevalence 
of the yellow fever in Philadelphia David Rittenhouse, who 
resided there, sought his own safety by removing temporarily 
to Darby, and for some time lived with Samuel Stroud 
at that place. In recognition of the kindness shown him, 
Rittenhouse presented Samuel Stroud with one of his clocks. 
It afterwards descended to a son of Samuel Stroud, and 
then to two. of the grandchildren, Mrs. Alfred Gawthrop 
and Elizabeth Stroud, in whose possession it has been for 
many years, and by whom it is highly prized. 

I have spanned a century with the simple records of these 
modest lives, — not the fame and renown won in military 
and naval warfare, but every-day, commonplace lives that 
were spent over the work-bench and amid plain and unpre- 
tentious surroundings. 

With the glamour and display, the tinsel and the glitter 
so prevalent in this age, is it not refreshing to recall the 
patient industry and sturdy manhood of the generation of 
a century ago represented in these quiet, unassuming lives, 
which in a fragmentary and imperfect way I have endeavored 
to recall ? " Time and tide wait for no man." They have 
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passed from the scenes of their earthly labors. Only the 
influence of their lives survive. If in their lives they added 
to the store of human knowledge, if in a little measure, 
even, they made the world brighter or better, or happier, 
then were their lives not lived in vain; and, being dead, 
they yet speak to us in the handiwork which they wrought 
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blessings to our people, was but just finished, and the re- 
sultant benefits of this and other internal improvements had 
only commenced to be felt. 

Under these circumstances it is not surprising that dur- 
ing the whole period of nearly twenty years during which 
Judge Wales sat on the State bench, so far as I can ascer- 
tain, he only delivered ten opinions in the Court of Errors 
and Appeals, four opinions in the Superior Court, and one 
in the Court of Oyer and Terminer. 

Of course, he sat in a relatively large number of cases 
during this time, and doubtless delivered ora! opinions from 
the bench which have not been reported. It must not be 
forgotten, either, that he transacted considerable business in 
the Orphans' Court, — business of a very important char- 
acter which made no show in the reports ; and that he sat 
with his associates in the Court of Errors and Appeals, 
in the Court of Oyer and Terminer, and in the Court of 
General Sessions of the Peace and Jail Delivery. In all 
this latter class of cases he shared, of course, the respon- 
sibility of the decisions, except where he dissented, with the 
other members of the court. 

In all of these years he fulfilled every expectation that 
could be reasonably demanded of him ; and it is not too 
much to say that he met every call upon him with credit to 
the State and to himself 

We come now to his work in a very different field, — to a 
period commencing with his elevation to the Federal bench. 
Here, on his appointment, he found, with a growing, thrifty 
population around him, a great deal of work in the District 
Court, in which no one could sit with him or share his re- 
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sponsibility, — work covering a vast range of jurisprudence, 
admiralty, bankruptcy, law, equity, and criminal prosecu- 
tions for violations of the United States Statutes; issues 
involving often questions of international law, treaties, and 
constitutional rights. He found, also, much work in the 
Circuit Court, more perhaps than in the District Court ; and 
in this work it was the exception, from the great volume of 
business in the other Circuit Courts in this circuit, that any 
other judge found the time to sit with him. He found here 
matters of large import : controversies where the matters 
in dispute were of great value and importance ; questions 
involving the appointment of receivers and the settlement 
of insolvent estates in their charge; the construction of 
patents, the powers and duties of railroad, private, and mu- 
nicipal corporations ; the rights and disabilities of corporate 
stockholders, construction of contracts, international treaties, 
trade-marks, neutrality laws, constitutional guarantees, insur- 
ance, conflicts of jurisdiction with the State courts, manda- 
mus, national banks, insolvency, common carriers, principal 
and surety, attorney and client, classification of items subject 
to custom duties, eminent domain, and many important ques- 
tions relating especially to, the admiralty and bankruptcy 
jurisdiction of these courts. 

It might be supposed that the business of two courts 
with such a wide range of jurisdiction and with increasing 
work each year coming to his hands, would be enough of 
responsibility and strain for one judge, but under the United 
States Statutes any district judge is liable to assignment to 
another district in the event of the disability of the judge 
of that district; and so, in July, 1886, United States District 
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Judge Nixon, of the New Jersey district, having become 
disabled, Judge Wales was assigned to the New Jersey dis- 
trict, and thus had, until Judge Nixon's decease, about three 
years thereafter, the whole of the civil and criminal business 
of the United States District Court for the New Jersey dis- 
trict to transact, as well as the larger part of the business 
of the United States Circuit Court for that district, in ad- 
dition to his own work in the District and Circuit Courts for 
our own district. This work, although exacting, was en- 
tered upon with great willingness and remarkable confidence, 
and was discharged with signal ability. Every appeal which 
was taken to the Supreme Court from his decisions in this 
district was dismissed. His labors under this assignment, 
while approximating closely in general character and scope 
to the work devolving upon him in the Federal courts in 
his own district, were yet of greater importance, owing to 
the extensive interests frequently involved in the contro- 
versies before those courts. 

It had seemed to me that after Judge Nixon's successor 
had been appointed and qualified, the rennainder of Judge 
Wales's life might have been well and usefully spent in 
attending to the growing business of his own courts, but 
Congress, on March 3, 1S91, passed an act for the relief of 
the Supreme Court and created a new Federal court, — the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals. The component 
members of that court were the United States Supreme 
Court justice allotted to the circuit, the two circuit judges, 
and the several district judges of the circuit who might 
be assigned to duty. The intention of the circuit judges 
in this court was, as I understood from Judge Wales, to 
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assign alternately to duty in that court one of the four 
district judges whose districts were embraced in the circuit ; 
this would have given Judge Wales eighteen months' relief 
from the duties of the Appeal Court before a new assign- 
ment, but in practice it resulted, that owing to the press of 
business at their respective courts in Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, or Trenton, — all larger, more populous, and more 
wealthy districts than our own, — none of the judges of 
these districts when assigned to any term were fully able 
to complete their tour of duty : so Judge Wales, being the 
district judge with the smallest district, was called upon and 
actually sat during every term of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for this circuit since its organization. 

In the performance of all this arduous duty Judge Wales 
sat in the United States District Court for the Delaware 
district and heard argument in one hundred and fifty-one 
contested cases, and handed down seventeen opinions ; he 
sat and heard argument in the United States Circuit Court 
for the Delaware district in one hundred and seventy-three 
contested cases, and handed down thirty-two opinions. He 
handed down in the United States District Court for the 
New Jersey distrfct twenty-one opinions, and in the United 
States Circuit Court for the New Jersey district, twenty- 
seven opinions; and, without knowing precisely in how 
many cases he sat in these courts, by analogy to the num- 
ber of opinions rendered in the two Delaware courts as 
compared with the number of contested cases in which he 
sat, I think it safe to say that he must have heard argument 
in the New Jersey District and Circuit Courts in at least 
three hundred and twenty-four contested cases. He also 
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sat and heard argument in the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Third Circuit in one hundred and thirteen 
contested cases, and handed down twenty-six opinions. All 
told, he sat and heard argument in seven hundred and sixty 
contested cases, and handed down one hundred and twenty- 
three opinions. This is altogether aside from the innumer- 
able hearings on ex parte applications, both in his own 
courts and in the New Jersey courts, often involving con- 
siderable investigation and responsibility in their trial and 
disposition. This is a record, it seems to me, of which 
any one might be proud. 

It must be remembered that many of these decisions re- 
lated to very large interests, occasionally running into the 
millions, and involved questions of most intricate character 
and nice discrimination, as, for instance, the question of in- 
fringement of patents for cold storage of meats, etc., electric 
light patents, celluloid patents, bicycle tire patents, elec- 
tric telegraph and burglar-alarm patents, metre patents for 
measuring flow of fluids, spindle patents for yarn winding in 
cotton mills, car-box lid patents, and patents on soda-water 
fountains, and that the parties in interest were often rep- 
resented by the ablest counsel in America, among whom 
may be mentioned Roscoe Conkling, Benjamin F. Butler, 
George H. Boutwell, Frederick Coudert, John R. Bennett, 
J. C. Carter, Roger Foster, Wayne MacVeagh, John G. 
Johnson, Courtland Parker, Richard C. McMurtrie, Samuel 
Dickson, Edmund Wetmore, Joseph D. Badee, J. H. Ray- 
mond, O. Z. Keasby, Samuel A. Duncan, Henry R. Ed- 
munds, Henry Flanders, Morton B. Henry, and by many 
other prominent members of the New York, Trenton, Bos- 
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ton, and Philadelphia bars, as well as by the leaders of our 
own bar on many occasions. 

In leaving this subject, permit me to express the hope 
that Congress will at an early day pass laws authorizing 
the appointment of a sufficient number of circuit judges to 
constitute the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, and 
thus relieve the district judges of the duty and burden of 
attending that court, and the circuit judges of the duty 
and burden of attending the several Circuit Courts in their 
districts. Both, beyond doubt, are very much overburdened, 
and I believe from the views I have frequently heard ex- 
pressed that the bar would regard an independent Circuit 
Court of Appeals as a great improvement upon the present 
constitution of the courts. 

Judge Wales, coming from an old Whig family, was 
naturally a Republican. In his younger days he wrote 
editorials for the Delaware State Journal^ a newspaper pub- 
lished here, and I think for the Blue HetCs Chicken, He 
was stanch in his political belief without being intensely 
partisan. He did not follow any man's flag, but believed 
in principles ; he was always ready as a citizen to further 
the cause of the party whose principles he believed in. 

As a judge he knew no man nor the political party to 
which he belonged, and this has been amply demonstrated 
to the disappointment of his ardent party friends in the 
numerous force bill cases tried before him. No man in this 
respect can dispute his absolute fairness. As a citizen he 
was always alert for the good of his community. If any 
law were proposed especially detrimental in his judgment 
to the welfare of the State, it would invariably encounter 
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his opposition. He was at all times ready to forward any 
movement towards the betterment of the city or the State or 
the condition of our people. He proposed and drafted the 
law which forbids the granting of divorces to non-residents 
for causes outside this State, unless the same were grantable 
for like causes in the State from which the petitioner came, 
and he has suggested various other remedial laws, among 
which may be mentioned the proposed United States statute 
to permit comparisons of handwriting of the accused on a 
criminal charge with his handwriting proved to the satis- 
faction of the court to be genuine, and not otherwise in the 
cause. This proposed law, after, as I am informed, receiving 
the approval of the Judiciary Committee of the Senate, failed 
to pass. An act similar to the one above suggested was 
passed in our State Legislature, and was approved March 2, 
1 88 1, and has doubtless prevented miscarriages of justice. 

As a patriot Judge Wales was ever solicitous for the 
maintenance of the Union, and he viewed with concern and 
alarm the spirit of disloyal sentiment in the South during 
the years immediately preceding the civil war. Few persons 
who were not adults at the outbreak of this sanguinary 
conflict have any conception of the intensity of the feeling 
engendered by this momentous struggle and the contro- 
versies which led up to it. On the one hand, the influential 
and the thrifty class residing in those States whose laws 
since the formation of the government sanctioned slavery, 
felt that they were about to be deprived of their lawful and 
recognized rights of possession and property in this species 
of chattels without compensation, and without that due pro- 
cess of law which was guaranteed to them in such case by 
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the Constitution ; and that this legalized robbery was to be 
perpetrated upon them, solely to satisfy the demands of a 
class of fanatical reformers, whose piety justified the taking 
of private property against the consent of the owner without 
compensation. Added to this, many divines in the different 
religious bodies in the States referred to, declared that 
slavery was an institution recognized by the Scriptures and 
sanctioned by the divine law. On the other hand, the great 
mass of people in the free States, and nearly all the great ec- 
clesiastical bodies in that section, maintained that slavery was 
the relic of barbarism, radically and inherently wrong, and 
indefensible from any point of view; that the holding of 
one human being in bondage to another for life, could not 
be justified by any of the tenets of Christianity, which in- 
culcated the doing to others as you would have others do 
to you ; and that such legalized enslavement was brutalizing, 
degrading, and inhuman ; — in short, that slavery was against 
the enlightened conscience of the nation, and that there was 
an irrepressible conflict which must be settled one way or 
the other, for freedom or for slavery. 

Amid these religious, political, and social contentions, 
and the intense feelings aroused by the public discussions 
in the campaign of i860, which closed with the election of 
President Lincoln, families were divided, brothers estranged 
from each other, life-long friendships broken, and the people 
of the Union were separated into hostile camps by the sec- 
tional line of border States. 

At such a time every man had to declare himself for one 
side or the other. 

Judge Wales did not hesitate. He threw the whole 
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weight of his personality and influence into the scale in 
favor of freedom. At the outbreak of the civil war he en- 
rolled himself as a volunteer in Company E, First Regi- 
ment, Delaware Infantry, and was elected second lieutenant 
in that organization. The regiment was mustered in for 
three months' service, and was assigned to duty at the 
bridges over the Gunpowder and Bush Rivers on the line 
of the Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad. 
This duty was uneventful, although at the time serious appre- 
hensions from threatened forays of the enemy's cavalry were 
felt for the safety of these important bridges, which were 
the main avenues for the transportation of troops from the 
North and East to the capital. These apprehensions were 
afterwards justified by the attempted burning of one of 
these bridges by Harry Gilmore, a partisan ranger, in 1863. 

After Judge Wales's discharge from the military service 
he became one of the commissioners of the Board of En- 
rollment for Delaware under appointment of Governor 
Cannon in May, 1863; and at the time of his appointment 
as associate judge of the Superior Court of this State he 
resigned the former position. 

In the discharge of this work as enrollment commis- 
sioner it became his duty to prepare drafts for the army, to 
fill the call made upon the State by the national govern- 
ment, to decide on the claims for exemption from miUtary 
service, and on the qualifications of substitutes offered for 
those who had been drafted. It was a trying and unpopular 
task, but was performed conscientiously and to the satis- 
faction of the State and national authorities. 

Judge Wales was a true philanthropist, and was ever 
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ready to give his aid and countenance to measures for the 
relief of the poor and unfortunate. He was one of the 
charter members of the Ferris Reform School, — an insti- 
tution near this city for the reformation of incorrigible 
youth, — and by his frequent presence and advice contributed 
much to its successful institution and conduct. He was 
prominent in aiding the West End Reading- Room, which 
was organized largely through the persistent and public- 
spirited efforts of his niece. Miss Emily Bissell. By his 
encouragement and interest on frequent occasions he as- 
sisted in placing that worthy institution in the position it 
has since attained for accomplishing great good. He was 
president of the Delaware branch of the Society of the Cin- 
cinnati and the Delaware branch of the Sons of the Revo- 
lution, and also aided largely in organizing the latter and 
reorganizing the former association, which had been dis- 
banded for very many years. He was also president for 
many years of your honorable body, and evinced much in- 
terest in its deliberations and praiseworthy efforts to preserve 
from loss the authentic personal recollections and records 
of the distinguished men whose services in military and 
civil life have added so much to the renown of our State. 

Judge Wales possessed a pleasant, kindly manner, which 
rendered him easy of approach and endeared him to his 
friends and to the younger members of the bar. Often 
have I heard the latter speak in the warmest terms of 
the ease with which they addressed him while on the 
bench, and the gratification they had in the feeling that 
their arguments were fully comprehended by the court. 
As one of the younger members of the bar expressed it 
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when paying his tribute, — " Judge Wales never left a sore 
spot in the hearts of those who addressed him." He 
was not insensible to the dignity of the court over which 
he presided, but he rarely had occasion to vindicate it, 
as it was equally rare for any one to attempt to take ad- 
vantage of his complaisance. He was true in his friend- 
ships, and no man could say that he had fallen in the judge's 
estimation by reason only of the change in his fortunes.. 
He was devoted to his family, and there seemed to be no 
service he was reluctant to give for their advancement and 
happiness. I never saw him, during the whole thirteen 
years of my intimate association with him, entirely lose his 
good temper, and I have occasionally seen him under severe 
provocation. He seemed always charitable and philosoph- 
ical enough to overlook the offence. I never saw or heard 
him intentionally wound another's feelings, but have often 
heard him qualify censorious remarks made by others. 

He was one of the finest gentlemen I have ever had the 
pleasure of knowing intimately. He was honorable and 
true and just in all his transactions, and his death was 
an irreparable loss not only to his family, but to his friends 
and the community as well. His example, however, is 
with us to stimulate the younger members of the bar to 
emulate his good qualities, with the certainty before them 
that such a life, often involving self-denial, is richest in results 
both here and, as we must believe, hereafter; while to those 
of us who are fast approaching the other side, his genial 
disposition, unfailing good temper, desire to aid all worthy- 
efforts, his devotion to honor and truth, are examples we 
may all find advantageous to more closely imitate. 
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JACOB ALRICKS AND HIS NEPHEW 

PETER ALRICKS. 



The discovery of the North and South Rivers in 1609 
by Hudson, while seeking a northwest passage to China in 
the service of the Dutch East India Company, created 
great interest in Holland. 

A general edict was passed by the States General, grant- 
ing special privileges to all persons who had or should 
thereafter discover any new courses, havens, countries, or 
places. 

The privileges of this edict expired by limitation in 161 8, 
but were renewed for limited periods, and up to 1620 sev- 
eral private adventures were taken to the newly discovered 
land in America called New Netherland. 

On February 12, 1620, "the Directors of the Company 
trading to New Netherland," whose grant had expired in 
1 61 8, represented to the States General that " a certain Eng- 
lish preacher, well versed in the Dutch language, was in- 
clined to go there to live, and take some four hundred 
families from Holland, as well as England, provided he 
could be suitably protected; also expressing their belief 
that the English were disposed to colonize the land, which 
would deprive the States of the benefit of their discovery, 
and asking that the proposed emigrants be taken under 
their protection, and that, provisionally, two ships of war 
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be sent to secure the land to them." The petition was held 
until April 1 1, and then rejected. 

In July, 1620, some of the associates of the Reverend 
John Robinson {the English preacher referred to) embarked 
at Delft Haven in the May Flower for the North River or 
the region south, but by reason of bad navigation struck 
the shoals of Cape Cod, and after a vain attempt to proceed 
southward were forced, on December 11, 1620, to land at 
Plymouth, where they laid the foundation of that colony. 

The Dutch West India Company had been organized and 
chartered by the States General in 1607 for the purpose, 
among other things, of extending its commerce into the 
New World, as the East India Company had been organ- 
ized and chartered for a like purpose in the Old, but on the 
signing of the truce between the States General and the 
Archduke Albert and his wife Isabella, on April 9, 1609, 
and its subsequent ratification by the King of Spain, which 
virtually recognized the independence of the Republic, no 
further action had been taken. 

The truce expired in 162 1, when the young Republic 
stood, confronted by its old enemy, on the verge of another 
war. This, together with the threatened loss of the newly 
found possessions in America by English colonization, led 
to the reorganization and charter of the Dutch West India 
Company upon what appears to have been a military as 
well as a trading basis, as in the charter, dated June 3, 1621, 
it is set out that, besides the right to traffic in the countries 
of America and other places, " the company might in the 
and authority of the States make contracts, engage- 
ments, and alliances with princes and natives of the coun- 
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tries mentioned, and also build forts, etc, there ; appoint and 
discharge governors, people for war, officers of justice, and 
other public officers," " transmitting a report of such con- 
tracts and alliances, and the situation of the fortresses taken 
by them." 

Nothing appears to have been done by the West India 
Company towards carrying out the objects of its charter 
until about 1623, when it seems to have turned its attention 
towards planting a colony on the Delaware. 

To follow in detail its operations and that of other ad- 
venturers on the Delaware would be tedious and out of 
place in this paper. Suffice it to say, that the Dutch West 
India Company after a time found itself burdened with 
debt, and having in its efforts to maintain its authority on 
the Delaware been compelled to obtain financial aid from 
the city of Amsterdam, negotiations were entered into for 
the purpose of transferring a portion of its possessions on 
the river, consisting of Fort Casimer, located on the present 
site of the borough of New Castle, and the land from the 
Christiana to Bombay Hook, and so far landward as the 
boundaries of the Minquaskill, to that city in payment of 
the debt, over which the city was to have complete control 
as a distinct colony. 

Immediate steps were taken by the burgomasters of Am- 
sterdam to settle a colony and garrison the fort, for which 
purpose a company of about fifty soldiers, with their cap- 
tain, Martin Kryger, and lieutenant, Alexander D'Hini- 
yossa, and one hundred and sixty persons, principally inhabi- 
tants of Gulick, as settlers, with Jacob Alricks as director 
and commissary general, embarked at the expense of the 
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city on December 21, 1656, in the ships Prince Maurice, 
Bear, Gilded Beaver, and Flower of Gelder, from Amster- 
dam to Manhattan, to report to Director General Stuyvesant 
for instructions. 

Alricks embarked on the Prince Maurice with his wife, on 
which were one hundred and sixty-eight people, including 
colonists, mechanics, soldiers, and attendants, and sixteen 
sailors. The Prince Maurice was to lead the fleet and to 
act as admiral, but it was soon discovered that the vessel 
was greatly clogged, and that neither the skipper, pilot, nor 
any superior officer belonging to the ship had ever been in 
New Netherland or frequented its coasts. 

On the night of December 28, 1656, the fleet was over- 
taken by a storm, and the Prince Maurice became separated 
from the others and remained so for the rest of the trip. 
After a very stormy, discouraging, and dangerous voyage, 
land was descried on February 17, 1657, a little south of 
Cape Romaine, off the coast of South Carolina, and it was 
hoped that the Manhattes would be reached in a few days. 
This, however, was not to be, as on the night of March 8, 
about eleven o'clock, through the ignorance of the skipper, 
pilot, or officer in charge, although repeatedly warned by 
Alricks not to spare the lead, the vessel stranded on a 
shoal, on which she pounded harder and harder, until it 
seemed doubtful whether those on board would survive or 
perish. 

After a night of great anxiety and fear, they found them- 
selves at daybreak to be a gunshot from the shore, between 
the shoals and the strand, but in such a position that it was 
unanimously resolved, first to save their lives, and then to 
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exert every energy to save as much as possible from the 
ship. 

Accordingly, on March 9, in severe, bitter, and freezing 
weather, amid drifting ice, in a leaky boat partly filled with 
water, they succeeded in reaching the shore, " which was a 
broken spit or foreland, on which neither brush nor grass 
grew, nor was any tree or firewood to be found." 

On the third day they saw and spoke to some Indians, 
who informed them that they had been wrecked on the fore- 
land of Long Island, about twenty leagues north of Man- 
hattan. 

The ship in the meantime had been getting nearer shore, 
and from time to time they unloaded as much as they could 
of what was necessary to their comfort. 

An Indian was sent to Director Greneral Stuyvesant, at 
Manhattan, to report their misfortune, who immediately 
sent them a small sloop, and the second day thereafter 
came himself. The work of unloading was continued, but 
before it was completed the ship went to pieces. The 
goods that were saved were carried to the side of a river 
that was discovered, called Sichtauagh, and then loaded into 
nine small vessels and conveyed to Manhattan. 

The remaining vessels of the fleet, having on board some 
fifty or more persons, reached Manhattan in safety about 
ten days afterwards. 

On April 12, 1657, at Fort Amsterdam, Peter Stuyvesant, 
on behalf of the States General of the United Netherlands, 
and the directors of the West India Company, transferred 
to Jacob Alricks, as director and commissary-general of 
the Colony of the Burgomasters and Governors of the City 
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of Amsterdam, on the South River of New Netherland, 
Fort Casimer and the territory above mentioned, agreeably 
to the first bill of sale and title-deed of the Indians, dated 
July 19, i6gi. 

The Gilded Beaver was re-chartered, and on April 16, 
1657, the vessel set sail from the harbor of New Amsterdam 
for New Amstel (now New Castle), having on board the 
goods that had been saved from the wreck and about one 
hundred and twenty-five souls, including Director Alricks 
and his wife, where they arrived on April 25, and on the 
same day Director Jaquet, who had been in the service of 
the States General, delivered to Alricks the keys of the fort 
and vacated the place. 

On May i, following, thirty-eight soldiers and some 
freemen, together with the captain and lieutenant before 
mentioned, who had travelled overland, reached the place. 

The government of the colony was vested in a Board of 
Commissioners who resided in the city of Amsterdam, but 
at his post Alricks was charged, as officer of the city, with 
the administration of civil and criminal justice, the superin- 
tendence of military affairs, and the jurisdiction of matters 
connected with the revenue. 

He found, on his arrival, the government to consist of the 
vice- director or commander, sitting over military delin- 
quents with military persons as associates, and over civil- 
ians with citizens as associates, those in the latter case being 
two persons acting as schepens, and one other person 
selected as secretary. 

The conditions offered by the city of Amsterdam to 
settlers provided for a court consisting of a schout or offi- 
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cer as the head of justice appointed by the deputies of 
Amsterdam, three burgomasters to be appointed by the 
common burghers from " the honestest, fittest, and richest/* 
and five or seven schepens to be nominated and selected by 
the director in a certain manner, being a copy of the man- 
ner of administering justice in Amsterdam. 

This court had full criminal and a limited civil jurisdic- 
tion, with the right of an aggrieved party to appeal to the 
director general and commissioners of New Netherland. 

The ancient inhabitants objected to the proposed change, 
whereupon the director permitted the old civil system to 
remain, giving the Schepen Court jurisdiction provisionally 
over little civil cases, the military council and the director 
disposing of all public affairs and whatever concerned the 
military and militia, questions between the servants of the 
city, such as civil officers and freemen, and misunderstand- 
ings arising among and received from the Schepen Court, 
until the arrival of more persons in the ship De Waegg, or 
Balance, at a later period, when the court as provided by 
the conditions before mentioned was organized. 

The inhabitants consisted of a few soldiers and some 
twenty femilies, five or six being Hollanders and the rest 
Swedes. In the Prince Maurice were "about thirty-five 
colonists as free handicraftsmen, among whom were some 
few workmen and some future servant men, but the major 
part were tradespeople, who did not learn their trade very 
well and ran away from their masters too early in conse- 
quence of their own viciousness." " There were also forty- 
seven soldiers and ten civil servants, with seventy-six women, 
children, and maid-servants," making a total of one hundred 
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and sixty-eight persons. Others subsequently came, so 
that on October i6, 1658, there were about six hundred 
souls in the colony, among whom were many rough people 
who furnished plenty of work in a certain line, " scarcely an 
hour passing without the director having trouble or talk 
with one or the other of them." Houses were few, and the 
fortifications and all the buildings connected therewith were 
in a ruinous condition. 

A large store, with a loft for a dwelling, a store-house, and 
other necessary conveniences, a barrack one hundred and 
ninety feet in length just outside the fort for the married 
soldiers with their wives and children, a guard-house inside 
the fort, a bath-house in the fort square, a dwelling for the 
commissary for the distribution of rations, and a burgher 
watch-house were immediately constructed, and repairs to 
the director's dwelling and the houses of the clergyman 
and smith were also made. 

Each colonist and tradesman received the free conveyance 
of a lot in the square, thirty by about one hundred and 
eighty feet, in fee, and up to August 16, 1659, one hundred 
and ten houses had been built, making the settlement 
'* pretty well looking and convenient." 

Those erections were necessarily slow and tiresome. On 
May 25, 1657, the colonists, free mechanics, civil servants, 
with the freemen who were formerly there, and some few 
who came and settled afterwards, amounted altogether to 
about sixty men. 

All building materials, tools, and implements of every 
kind were supplied from the mother country, but the 
arrivals were few and far between. Three carpenters came 
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Over among the freemen, — one was frequently sick and ail- 
ing, another would not work, and the third, being in 
a. measure imbued with the spirit somewhat prevalent 
among mechanics in the present age, was constantly on a 
strike and demanding something better, and, to make mat- 
ters worse, the brickmaker had died. All available help 
Avas utilized, but, to use the words of the director in a 
letter dated October lo, 1658, as many "who came hither 
are as poor as worms, and lazy with-al, and will not work 
unless compelled by necessity," the progress was slow. 

The schoolmaster was not forgotten. Everet Pieterson, 
who came with the colony, wrote under date of August 10, 
1657, that he had already begun to keep school and had 
twenty-five children. 

By the conditions offered by the city of Amsterdam, the 
schoolmaster was to read the Holy Scriptures and set the 
psalms, and he also acted as " Ziecken-trooster," or com- 
forter of the sick. He does not seem to have satisfied the 
spiritual appetite of the people, as one of the first appeals 
of Alricks to the burgomasters was for a clergyman, one of 
whom (Everardus Welius) was sent over in August, 1657. 

Agriculture was not neglected, but was attended to ac- 
cording as circumstances permitted. Those inclined that 
way were directed to look up land for themselves, their se- 
lections being measured and marked, and a written record 
sent to the home government. It could not, however, have 
been of a very high grade, as farmers were few and poor in 
quality. The director writes that after the arrival of the first 
colonists '* some others followed in the ships De Wag, De 
Sonne, and De Meuler, but of no good repute ; scarcely 
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three good farmers were to be found among the whole 
lot." 

In the first year a great calamity came to the colony, 
which contributed largely to the difficulties under which 
they labored. 

In a letter from Alricks to Burgomaster De Graaff, dated 
August 16, 1659, he writes as follows : " There came a gen- 
eral sickness, attended by burning fevers, etc., which sorely 
fatigued and oppressed the people and made them groan. 
In consequence, housebuilding for the commencement of a 
city, and the tillage of the land for the harvest of grain, 
went both but poorly, and not so much progress followed 
as was desirable. The second year was so wet and un- 
seasonable that hardly grain enough for the people and 
cattle could be saved, added to which a multitude of new 
cases of sickness broke out, so that nearly a tenth part of 
all the people lingered, and lived in misery under continual 
sickness and languors. Fully more than a hundred persons 
perished in consequence, and a great many cattle were lost. 
By this means most of the labor was at a stand-still. This 
gave rise to scarcity and dearth ; most of what the people 
had saved was spent in their poverty, whereupon a severe, 
hard, and long winter followed." 

In a previous letter by Alricks to Director General 
Stuyvesant, at New Amsterdam, dated October 7, 1658, he 
speaks of this sickness as being a " burning and violent 
fever which raged badly, almost all the people there having 
been sick," including himself, two members of the council, 
Messrs, Hiniyossa and Rynevelt, the sheriff, and all the 
schepens. Of the deaths he says, " but few old ones have 
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died, but rather among young children, who cannot endure 
it.' 

Rynevelt, who was also commissary, died, however, Oc- 
tober 26, 1658. 

A still heavier blow was to fall on the vice-director. In 
a letter to Director Stuyvesant, dated January 24, 1659, 
Alricks writes as follows : ** Almighty God has been pleased 
to visit me with a great loss, and to let an affliction come 
over me which distresses me exceedingly ; it is the death 
of my beloved and dear wife, who on the sixth instant very 
piously went to rest in the Lord ; nevertheless, such a part- 
ing fells very heavily upon me," and then submissively adds, 
" The Lord may be pleased to provide for and assist me 
with his grace." 

It can well be seen that the position of Alricks as vice- 
director was a most trying one. The province was not 
producing anything in the way of food for the mainten- 
ance of the people. Up to May 14, 1659, some five hun- 
dred souls had been sent by the city of Amsterdam to the 
colony as additional emigrants without bringing along any 
provisions whatever. The appeals of Alricks to Director 
Stuyvesant and the home government for provisions, build- 
ing materials, tools, implements, money, etc., had been 
slowly and inadequately answered. Jealousies and dis- 
sensions had broken out among those in authority. Secret 
complaints and false reports as to Alricks and his adminis- 
tration were sent by officials of the colony to Stuyvesant and 
the burgomasters, which were in a measure accepted as true, 
as appears by a letter from the burgomasters to Alricks 
containing insinuations as to dereliction of duty on his part. 
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Several colonists deserted and removed to the English 
colonies of Maryland and Virginia and other places, leaving 
hardly thirty males remaining. 

The government of Maryland laid claim to the lands oc- 
cupied by the colony. Reports of the approach of a large 
armed force from that quarter, and of a possible massacre 
by the savages not far away, were frequent. The original 
force of soldiers of some fifty men had dwindled to one- 
half that number, two-thirds of which were at the Hore- 
kill, so that at New Amstel there were not more than eight 
or ten soldiers and very few free people. Harassed, sus- 
pected, and decried, unsupported by those upon whom he 
had a right to rely, whether at home or abroad, it is not 
a matter of surprise that Alricks succumbed at last to the 
great mental and physical strain under which he labored. 
He died on December 30, 1659, doubtless of a broken 
heart. His remains at some time were buried in the yard 
of the old Draeyers Church, near Odessa, Delaware, and 
his grave marked with stones, which up to a recent period 
were still there, but have now disappeared. 

He was a Hollander, and doubtless came from the prov- 
ince of Groningen. He was a business man, well up in 
business matters, and as such probably well known in the 
city of Amsterdam. 

His correspondence shows that he was a man of edu- 
cation. The tone and style of his letters are in striking 
contrast with the communications of others of his period, 
whether official or otherwise. 

He was keenly alive to the interests of his employers. 
His letters are full of wise and practical suggestions 
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'whereby the colony might be benefited, and of measures 
v^hereby the city of Amsterdam might reap a rich reward. 
Had he been properly supported, the history of the colony 
on the South River might have been differently written. 

His government was evidently good. Immediately after 
his death the schepens, the Town Council, and the city offi- 
cers were all summoned by D'Hiniyossa, who was named 
as his successor in his will and assumed the office of di- 
rector, and asked to attest that Alricks had governed badly, 
which they refused to do, and although summoned a 
second, third, and fourth time, they declined to appear, for 
which they were removed. 

Director Stuyvesant, in a letter to the Board of Com- 
missioners in Holland, under date of July 21, 1661, in 
which he had occasion to refer to the late director, speaks 
of him as a man of discreet character. 

Alricks did not leave children. This we gain from a 
letter written by him to Director Stuyvesant after the death 
of his wife, dated May 23, 1659, in which, after suggesting 
a means for protecting the colony from a threatened hostile 
demonstration on the part of England, he says, "As re- 
gards me, you need not make any difficulty, for I am alone 
and have not the care of wife, children, or any one else." 

Nothing definite is known of his family predecessors. 
His only known relations were two nephews, Peter Alricks 
and Cornelius Van Gezel, both of whom resided at New 
Amstel at the time of his death, and appear to have been 
in the service and employment of the colony. Peter was 
the son of a brother, whose name is unknown, but Van 
Gezel was the own nephew of his wife. 
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By his will he gave Van Gezel a portion of his estate 
and made him executor. He must also have mentioned 
his nephew in that document, as in a letter written by Wil- 
liam Beekman, the vice-director at Altona (now Wilming- 
ton), to Stuyvesant, dated January 14, 1660, he says, "His 
Honor's death causes a great alteration in the colony, es- 
pecially among the council and the heirs," but never in his 
official correspondence does the name of his own nephew 
appear. 

In his will he expressed the desire that D'Hiniyossa, who 
had come over in the Prince Maurice as lieutenant of the 
soldiers, and who subsequently became a captain and was 
prominent in the colony, should be named as his successor. 
This seems strange, as D'Hiniyossa was antagonistic to both 
him and Van Gezel, with the latter of whom he was con- 
stantly quarrelling, and endeavored more than any other to 
undermine Alricks in the confidence of the home govern- 
ment and blacken his memory after death. It may be that 
the will was made when the parties were friendly, and 
through oversight was permitted to stand after their re- 
lations had become strained. 

D'Hiniyossa seems, however, to have been on good 
terms with the nephew, Peter, as during his administration 
he frequently called him to the public service. 

Peter Alricks came from Nykerck, in the province of 
Groningen, Holland, as indicated by his marriage record. 

There were others of the family. Lucas Alricks, of 
Maryland, a lineal descendant, has in his possession a manu- 
script hymn in the Dutch language, found among his an- 
cestor's papers, dated 1663, signed with the names of 
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Harmanus Alricks and Jacobus Alricks. They were prob- 
ably brothers or cousins of Peter. 

In 1664 one Jacob Abrichs (Alricks), of Groningen 
Land, is inscribed as a student on the books of the Univer- 
sity of Groningen in Holland. He was probably a nephew 
or cousin. 

There is nothing to indicate that any of the family other 
than Jacob and Peter ever came to this country. 

When, how^ and why Peter came has been a matter of 
conjecture. It has been stated that he came over with 
his uncle as commissary for the colony, but that could 
not be, as Abraham Van Rynevelt was the commissary 
from the time of the arrival of the colony to October 28, 
1658, when he died; G. Van Sweringen succeeded him, and 
served until November 26, 1659, when he resigned. Cor- 
nelius Van Gezel was appointed in his stead, and held the 
office until the death of Jacob. Another idea advanced is 
that Peter came over in 1657 as the bearer of dispatches 
from the burgomasters to his uncle, but for this there is no 
authority. 

The first official mention of him is found in a statement of 
debts due in the colonies, made by D'Hiniyossa, December 
12, 1659, and sent by him to the commissioners in Amster- 
dam under the cover of an insinuating letter. This state- 
ment was made in the lifetime of Jacob, and was one of the 
means employed by D'Hiniyossa to shake the confidence 
which the commissioners had in him. It contains the fol- 
lowing item, "Peter Alricks, his nephew, four hundred 
guilders." 

This entry establishes, first, that Peter was a nephew of 
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Jacob, and, second, that he was then or had been in I 
service of the colony in some capacity or other. 

The place and character of that service is uncertain, but 
may be inferred from the next official mention, which is 
found in a letter written by Beekman, at Fort Altona, to 
Stuyvesant, at Fort Amsterdam, dated January 25, 1660, in 
which he says: "The Hon"' Mr. D'Hinoyossa has re- 
quested Pieter Alrichs to re-enter the service to go again to 
the Horekill as Commandant in the Spring." 

During the administration of Jacob, D'Hiniyossa had 
purchased for the colony from the Indians the land on the 
west side of the Delaware, lying between Bombay Hook 
and Cape Henlopen, and at the Horekill, where Lewes 
now stands, a fort had been erected in 1659, which was gar- 
risoned by a contingent of soldiers sent from Fort Casimer 
at New Amstel. It is probable that the former service in- 
timated by the extract quoted was as commandant at the 
Horekill immediately on the erection of the fort, and that 
the debt due was for that service, but from which he had 
been relieved. 

In the new service he held the rank of ensign, and may 
probably have been commissary also. Ferris, in a foot-note 
on page 137 in his " Original Settlements on the Delaware," 
says, " We first hear of Peter Alrichs as commissary at the 
fort near Cape Henlopen built in 1659." 

There is, however, an authority which, if correct, fixes 
the date of his coming at an earlier period. 

Doctor O'Callaghan, in his "Registry of New Nether- 
land," after mentioning the fact of Alricks having been 
commander at the Horekill in 1660, states in a foot-note, on 
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page 5 1 that he had been commissary at New Amstel in the 
years 1656 and 1657. 

This writer was the person employed by the State of New 
York to translate such of the Holland documents as re- 
ferred to the early settlements of the Dutch in this country, 
and in the course of this work looked into a great many 
official papers. It is hardly likely that he would have 
authorized the foot-note mentioned unless he had found the 
fact so stated in some of the documents examined. 

It may therefore be safely assumed that Peter Alricks 
came to this country as early as 1656, and was at that time 
in the service of the Dutch West India Company at New 
Amstel as commissary, thus antedating the coming of his 
uncle Jacob as director of the Amsterdam colony (the 
successors of the trading company) by probably a year or 
more. 

From 1660 until 1697 he was almost constantly in the 
public service, and became one of the most prominent 
figures in the early settlements on the Delaware. 

Two soldiers at New Amstel having deserted and run 
away to the Minquas country and from thence to Maryland, 
Peter, with several others, was sent in July, 1660, for the 
purpose of recovering the men, to Colonel Utie in Mary- 
land, who promised to deliver them up when they should 
arrive in his jurisdiction. The service was trivial, but well 
performed. 

The relations with the Indians of the back country not 
being as satisfactory as desired, D'Hiniyossa sent Alricks 
on September 13, i66i, with two chiefs of the river to the 
government of Maryland, with whom the Indians were 
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friendly, to negotiate a peace. The chiefs proved unfaith- 
ful and left him on the journey, but he continued on the 
trail alone, and met the governor and his council at Colonel 
Utie's. 

On September 21, 1661, he returned to New Amstel, ac- 
companied by three commissioners from the governor, who 
were sent by him for the purpose of attending to the case 
of the savages, all of which was satisfactorily arranged. 

While at the Horekill he was constantly brought in con- 
tact with the Indians of the neighborhood and back country, 
who brought in tobacco and skins of various kinds to ex- 
change for such articles as pleased their fancy or might be 
useful. 

Quick to appreciate the opportunity thus presented, he 
conceived the idea of opening a trade in tobacco and furs, 
and, securing the favor of D'Hiniyossa, obtained from that 
official in 1662 the exclusive privilege of trading on both 
sides of the Delaware River " from Bompier Hook to Cape 
Hinlopen." 

To protect him in this project, D'Hiniyossa, on March 
29, 1662, posted a placard on the church door at New Am- 
stel (which seems to have been the official bulletin-board), 
forbidding any one from trading with anything on the Dela- 
ware between the points named on the pain of losing the 
goods that might be found in their possession, which notice 
gave great umbrage to the Swedes, particularly those lo- 
cated on the east side of the river. Alricks had built a 
small vessel or ketch, which was manned by two men and 
which he used on the river in transporting goods to and 
from the Horekill and New Amstel, 
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It is probable that during this period he still retained his 
position as commander and commissary at the Horekill. 
We have no direct record of this fact, but we know from 
official sources that he was there in September, 1662. On 
the twenty-seventh of that month Commissary Beekman 
wrote from Fort Altona to Director Stu)rvesant at New 
Amsterdam that some Englishmen went to the Horekill 
for a man named Turck, who had either* run away or been 
captured by the savages, and having been bought by Al- 
ricks was then in his service. Scharf, in his " History of 
Delaware," says that he was there as commissary at that time. 

When Alricks came from the Horekill is not known, but 
it seems that sometime in the month of June, 1663, both he 
and D'Hiniyossa made a visit to the mother country. They 
returned together from Holland in the ship Parmeland 
Church, arriving at New Amstel towards evening on Decem- 
ber 2, 1663, accompanied by about one hundred and fifty 
souls as colonists, thirty-two being Swedes and Fins, and 
also by Miss Printz, the daughter of John Printz, a gov- 
ernor of the Swedish colony on the Delaware in 1642, the 
seat of government of which was on Tinicum Island, about 
four miles above Chester, Pennsylvania. 

Considerable feeling existed between Beekman, the com- 
missary of the West India Company on the Delaware, 
whose headquarters were at Fort Altona, and D'Hiniyossa, 
the vice-director of the Amsterdam colony, whose head- 
quarters were at New Amstel, and Beekman took every 
opportunity to lodge complaints against D^Hiniyossa with 
Director General Stuyvesant and the home government in 
Holland, and to criticise his management. 
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One of the purposes of this visit to Holland was to lay- 
before the burgomasters a new plan of colonization, and 
probably also that D'Hiniyossa might in person answer the 
complaints and criticisms referred to, and more properly ex- 
plain the situation of the colony, as to which he would have 
the substantiating testimony of Alricks. 

Another purpose was to interest the burgomasters of 
Amsterdam in the tobacco and fur trade on the Delaware, 
which Alricks had already established. The burgomasters 
became interested in the trading project, and sent over in 
the ship named two hundred pieces of frieze or duffels and 
a large quantity of blankets and other goods that were 
thought suitable for the Indians, making Alricks the super- 
cargo, and appointed him superintendent of the trade after 
his arrival. 

The administration of justice in the colony, as established 
by the early conditions to settlers and modified by Director 
Jacob Alricks, seems to have undergone some change, 
largely influenced, no doubt, by the former practice of the 
Swedes in their settlements on the Delaware. The time 
of the change is not known, but in December, 1663, Israel 
Helme, Peter Rambo, Peter Cocks, and Peter Alricks were 
appointed magistrates or commissioners for the Amsterdam 
colony. These magistrates were appointed by the director 
general, and the court sat at New Castle. Just what their 
jurisdiction was cannot be determined, but it was probably 
the same as the original Schepen Court. 

The business enterprises of Alricks seem to have borne 
fruit, as by the end of 1663 he had acquired considerable 
real and personal property. 
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He had purchased of the Indians a tract of land on the 
south side of Christiana Creek which extended to the Del- 
aware River. It lay just north of where Crane Hook 
Church was erected, and the monument now stands. The 
Lobdell Car-Wheel Works occupy a portion of this 
property. 

He had also become the owner of the land lying on the 
north side of Christiana Creek and extending to the Dela- 
ware, called " Cherry Island Marsh." It extended up the 
Delaware as far as what was then known as " Verdrietege 
Hook," now Edgemoor, and back to the fast land on the 
west, and contained about five hundred acres. At high 
tide it was covered with water, except one small spot of a 
few acres on which were many forest trees and was called 
by the Indians " Manathan." 

While in command at the Horekill, Alricks had taken up 
a tract of land on Pagans' Creek containing one hundred 
and thirty-two acres. He also became the owner of a 
marshy piece of ground called Apen Island, lying on the 
Delaware at the mouth of Red Lion Creek, opposite New 
Castle Hundred, and had a house and some lots in New 
Amstel, in which house he probably resided. His holdings 
of personal property were considerable, among which were 
a number of negroes held as slaves. 

He was on the highway to prosperity, but a cloud was 
forming from which a deluge came that in a very brief 
time swept away the savings of years and reduced him to 
poverty. 

England, jealous of the foothold which her ancient 
enemy, the Dutch, was gaining in this western land, laid 
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claim to all the possessions of the Dutch on this continent, 
and, though the nations were at peace, proceeded to enforce 
her claim by force of arms. 

On May 25, 1664, an expedition of four war vessels, the 
Guinea, a frigate of thirty-six guns, the Elias of forty-two 
guns, the William and- Nicholas of eighteen guns, and a 
transport of fourteen guns, with three hundred soldiers on 
board, in addition to the crews, set sail from Portsmouth, 
England, for the purpose of capturing all the Dutch posses- 
sions known as New Netherland. 

The expedition was commanded by Colonel Richard 
Nichols, and with him were Sir Robert Carr and two 
others, the four being charged as commissioners to hear 
and provide all things for " settling the peace and security 
of the country." 

They were instructed to first reduce the Dutch in and 
near Long Island to entire obedience. 

On August 25 the frigate Guinea arrived in the outer bay 
of New Amsterdam. 

On July 3 Alricks had reached New Amsterdam from 
the South River in the sloop Princes, a vessel used by 
him in trading with New York and the Dutch West India 
Islands, with a cargo of goods worth about twenty-five or 
thirty thousand guilders. His object was to sell the goods 
and with the proceeds purchase cattle and sheep in New 
England for the use of the Delaware colony. The mer- 
chants of New Amsterdam raised considerable objection to 
his trading in their market, but yielded when informed as 
to the purpose. 

The goods were sold and the cattle and sheep secured 
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and brought to Manhattan for shipment to New Amstel. 
Twelve soldiers had been furnished from the fort to aid in 
the work. 

On August 27, while the cattle and sheep were being 
loaded, the English frigate captured the vessel and all the 
stock, but Alricks and the soldiers escaped. 

About the beginning of 1664 the city of Amsterdam had 
entered into a partnership with the West India Company 
to engage in the slave traffic, and on January 20 of that 
year had made a contract with one Lyman Gylde to bring 
from Loango, on the coast of Africa, in the ship Gideon, 
three hundred slaves, of which number one-fourth were to 
be reserved for the use of the colony on the South River. 

A few days previous to the capturing of the cattle just 
mentioned the Gideon had arrived at New Amsterdam from 
Africa with two hundred and ninety slaves of both sexes 
on board. The portion of New Amstel were hastily run in 
gangs through New Jersey overland to the South River by 
Alricks. The English captured the boat in which they 
crossed the North River and some of the crew, but none 
of the negroes. 

The remaining English vessels having reached New 
Amsterdam, Colonel Nichols on August 30 demanded the 
surrender of the fort and place, which demand was repeated 
on September 4, and preparations made for an attack in 
case of refusal. 

After considerable parleying with the English and con- 
sultation by Stuyvesant with the inhabitants, and there 
"being no hope of relief nor possibility of making head 
against so powerful an enemy," Stuyvesant agreed to treat 
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for a surrender; and after the terms had been arranged, 
ratified, and exchanged, on September 9, 1664, New Am- 
sterdam, its fort, and the whole of Manhattan were formally 
surrendered to the English, and the name of New Amster- 
dam changed to that of New York. 

The English then directed their attention to the South 
River, and Colonel Nichols and two others of the commis- 
sioners directed the other commissioner. Sir Robert Carr, 
to proceed to Delaware Bay with the frigates Guinea and 
William and Nicholas, with all the soldiers not needed in 
the fort, and to reduce the Dutch that might be found there. 

The instructions as to the terms to be offered to such of 
the Dutch as might surrender were very liberal. Acquies- 
cence on their part could work no apparent change except 
that of masters. The right of conscience and the ownership 
of property were guaranteed. The present magistrates 
were to be continued for six months on taking the oath of 
allegiance, and the laws were to remain as at present as to 
the administration of right and justice. 

Carr sailed from New York as directed, and on the last 
day of September arrived at New Amstel. He summoned 
D'Hiniyossa and the burghers, and demanded the surren- 
der of the town and fort. After three days of negotiation 
the burghers and townsmen agreed to give up the town of 
New Amstel; but D'Hiniyossa, the sheriff. Van Sweringen, 
and Alricks, inspired by a zeal which at this time seems 
like something beyond the bounds of heroism, refused to 
surrender, and retired into the fort with about fifty soldiers. 
On the Sunday following Carr landed his soldiers, and had 
the ships run down the river below the fort, but keeping 
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within musket shot, with directions to fire two broadsides 
each into the fort, while at the same time his soldiers were 
to attack on the land side. All this was done, and the fort 
quickly taken by storm, the Dutch losing three men killed 
and ten wounded, and the English none. 

After the battle the soldiers and seamen vied with each 
other in sacking the fort, which done they proceeded to 
plunder the town, the inhabitants of which had just surren- 
dered under articles that solemnly guaranteed them protec- 
tion in the possession and ownership of property. 

They took from the Dutch all the produce of the land 
for that year and many other things, including one hundred 
sheep, forty horses, sixty cows and oxen, a brewing-house 
and still, a saw-mill ready to put up, and from sixty to 
seventy negroes, being some of those brought by the 
Gideon and which Alricks had run across New Jersey. 
All the soldiers and many citizens of New Amstel were 
sold as slaves to Virginia, where white slavery or forced 
service existed. 

The negroes were divided among the captors, and some 
of those belonging to D'Hiniyossa were subsequently sold 
into Maryland for " beef, pork, and salt," and " other small 
conveniences," as stated by Carr in a letter to Nichols 
giving an account of the expedition. 

The amount of plunder obtained was valued at four 
thousand pounds. 

The officers wearing epaulets were not to be outdone by 
the soldiers and seamen in obtaining their share of the 
spoils. Sir Robert Carr appropriated to his own use the 
island of D'Hiniyossa, located on the Delaware near the 
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present town of Burlington, afterwards called " Mattini- 
conck," but now " Burlington Island," and owned by that 
municipality. 

Captain John Carr, his brother, took possession of the 
lands of Sheriff Van Sweringen; and Ensign Stock and 
William Tom, who was one of the English party, appro- 
priated the lands of Peter Alricks, Tom taking the " Cherry 
Island Marsh," "Apen Island," and the tract on Pagans' 
Creek at the Horekill, and the house and lots in New 
Amstel, while Stock took the tract lying on Christiana 
Creek and the Delaware. Stock also took the negroes 
which belonged to Alricks and presumably all the rest 
of his personal property. However, between them, they 
stripped him of all he had. 

Not content with the sacking of New Amstel, the expedi- 
tion proceeded to the Horekill and plundered the settle- 
ment of unoffending Mennonites at that place, leaving the 
inhabitants there, as has been stated, " not even a nail." 

The interests of their sovereign were entirely ignored by 
these pirates acting under the cover of authority. 

Colonel Nichols, who had remained at New York as gov- 
ernor, did not approve of the conduct of Sir Robert Carr, 
and in his report to the secretary of state spoke disparagingly 
of the selfish conduct of Carr in respect to the plundering, 
and particularly of his presumption in appropriating " the 
prize to himself" and of "disposing of the confiscations 
of the houses, farmes and stock to whom he doth think 
fitt." 

Notwithstanding this, the land so appropriated was, upon 
the recommendation of Nichols, subsequently, in 1665 and 
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later, granted to the captors, as a recompense for their 
valuable and meritorious services in the reduction of the 
fort, the reason for this action being the continued re- 
cusancy of D'Hiniyossa, Van Sweringen, and Alricks 
towards the new government, which, however, does not 
appear to have been true, as far as Alricks was concerned. 

The name of New Amstel was at once changed to the 
present name of New Castle. 

After the disastrous incident at Fort Casimer, Alricks 
proceeded at once to New York. 

On the " Catalogue Alphabeticall of y* names of such in- 
habitants of New York as took the oath to bee true Sub- 
jects to the King of Great Britain," dated in October, 1664, 
his name appears, and in 1665 it also appears in a directory 
of New York, then a place of about fifteen hundred people, 
as a resident of Pearl Street. 

He did not, however, long remain inactive, and evidently 
longed for the associations of his original home. 

He had doubtless made a good impression on Governor 
Nichols, for that functionary on November 1 1, 1665, granted 
him a pass, in which it was stated that he was an inhabitant 
of New York, permitting him to go from there *' to Dela- 
ware with a servant and six horses," and also " to transmit 
himself and servant from thence into Maryland and so to 
return about his actions, without any Lett, Hindrance or 
Molestacon W^soever," and on the same day, at the request 
of Alricks, granted unto him "free leave and liberty to 
trade or trafficke, either by himself or his deputies, w**" the 
Indians or any others, in and about Hoarekills, in Delaware 
Bay, for Skins, Peltry and what other commodities those 
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parts shall afford," and requiring all persons " to forbear the 
giving him or his deputy any unlawful hindrance or molesta- 
tion herein." 

His new ventures must have proved successful, as in 
1667 he reclaimed from Ensign Stock that portion of his 
confiscated land lying along the Delaware and south side 
of Christiana Creek, and Stock in a spirit of generosity 
" did freely restore and bestow to the number of eleven 
negroes upon said Peter Alricks as a guift," being some of 
those taken from him at the capture of the fort, which 
action was approved by Governor Lovelace, on July 7, 
1668. 

Governor Nichols, by patent dated February 15, 1667, 
granted him two islands in the Delaware on the west side of 
the river lying southwest of Mattineconck Island above 
mentioned. One of them, known as " Kipp's Island," but 
called by the Indians " Koomenakanokonck," was about a 
mile in length by half a mile in breadth, and the other, some- 
what to the north, was about a half a mile long and a 
quarter of a mile in breadth, and also a small creek near by, 
running a mile inland, with the liberty of erecting a mill 
thereon at the most convenient spot. 

Those islands were in a part of the Delaware now em- 
braced within the limits of Bucks County, Pennsylvania. 
The small one cannot now be traced, having been connected 
with the mainland, and forming a part of the meadows be- 
low Bristol, but the larger one can readily be identified, the 
northern end being near the steamboat landing at that 
place. 

Its western side is becoming connected with the fast land 
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by the filling of the intermediate marsh, and it will soon 
cease to be known as an island. 

On a map of the river made by Jasper Denkers, a 
Lapidist missionary from Friesland, who traversed the same 
in company with Peter Sluyter, another missionary, in 1679, 
it is called Peter Alrick's Island. These missionaries spent 
the night of December 28, 1679, there, Alricks having 
given them a letter of recommendation to a man named 
Barent from Groningen, who lived on the island and 
worked for him. Davis, in his " History of Bucks County," 
says that Alricks was the first landowner in that county. 
He held these islands until November 11, 1682, when he 
conveyed them to Samuel Bordin. 

In May, 1667, Governor Nichols was succeeded by Col- 
onel Francis Lovelace. 

By the terms made by Sir Robert Carr with the burghers 
and townsmen of New Amstel in 1664, the present magis- 
trates were to continue in office for six months on taking 
the oath of allegiance. As Alricks had resisted the English 
and went immediately to New York, he was not one of 
those who continued to act. No record has been found 
wherein any mention is made of how long the remaining 
magistrates continued in office. 

On April 21, 1668, Governor Lovelace issued a set of 
directions for the settlement of the government in Delaware, 
from which it would appear that Captain John Carr had 
been the chief officer in command since the conquest, so 
that a civil magistracy of some sort had existed. 

In these directions Lovelace provided that " Civill Gov- 
emm* in the respective Plantacons be continued until Furth' 
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Ord'", and " That To p'vent all Abuses or Opposicons in 
Civill Magistrates so often as Complaint is made the Com- 
mission Officer Cap" Carre shall call the Scout w'*" Hans 
Block, Israel Helme, Peter Rambo, Peter Cocke, Peter Al- 
dricks, or any two of them as Councello" to advise, heare 
& determyn, by the Maio^ vote what is just, Equitable and 
necessary in the case or cases in Question," and further " That 
The same Persons also or any two or more of them shall 
be called to Advise & direct that is best to be done in alt 
cases of difficulty w'*" may arise from the Indians & to giue 
their Councell & ord" for the arming of the seuerall planta- 
cons & Planters who must obuy & attend their summons 
vpon such occasion." 

In May, 1668, an Indian named Tashiowycans, living in 
New Jersey near Mattineconck Island, thinking himself ag- 
grieved by the death of a sister, who had died from natural 
causes, said " Manetto hath killed my sister ; I will go and 
kill the Christians." He and another Indian proceeded to 
the island, which was held by four Dutchmen, and killed 
two of them, one being the servant of Peter Alricks, an- 
other the servant of William Tomm. This event created 
quite a commotion in the settlement, a general uprising of 
the Indians being feared. 

It was much deplored, however, by many of the Indians, 
several of whom offered their assistance in bringing in the 
murderers. 

One sachem proposed to invite the men to a kinticoy 
(cantico, I presume), and to hire some one to knock them in 
the head when in the midst of their mirth, which was not, 
of course, acceptable. 
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The matter hung for a long time, and at the meeting of the 
council in New York, held on September 25, 167 1, at which 
Alricks was present, he suggested that the authorities wait 
until later in the season, when the tribe would separate for 
the purpose of hunting, and the offending Indians could be 
more easily captured. 

In eleven days after the return of Alricks from New 
York, however, a conference was asked for by the Indian 
sachems, at which they promised to bring in the murderers 
dead or alive. One of the criminals made his escape, while 
the other allowed himself to be surprised. One of the two 
Indians in pursuit, being his friend, was unwilling to shpot 
him, but finding the sachems had said he must die, and that 
his brothers were of the same opinion, he was shot at his 
own request. 

In the latter part of 1672 the councillors appointed on 
April 21, 1668, held a meeting at the house of Peter Cocke, 
one of the members, for the purpose of considering what 
was best to be done with the Indian people, at which Al- 
ricks was present, and he and Israel Helme, another mem- 
ber, were sent to the governor in New York to report the 
result of the conference. 

Among the records of the Upland court, held in the 
town of Upland (now Chester) on Tuesday, November 25, 
1679, the following appears : " Jonas Nielsen makeing apeare 
to ye Court that there was due unto him for Expensis, 
about the burriells of Peter Veltscheerder & Christiaen Sam- 
uels, whoe were by the Indians murthered att Tinnagcong 
Island, in ye servis of m' Peter alrichs in ye Jeare 1672, 
the sume of 106 gilders, and s^ Jonas desiering sattisfaction ; 
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The Court are of opinion that Either m' alrichs whoese ser- 
vants they were, must pay ye same, or Else ye s'' Jonas 
must be paid out of the Estates of the deceased, if any 
bee or can bee found." It is not known what the result 
was. 

As before stated, Sir Robert Carr at the time of the 
capture of New Amstel had appropriated to himself Mat- 
tinneconck Island, which either belonged to or was in the 
possession of D'Hiniyossa. No grant to Carr appears, how- 
ever, to have been made, but the island and personal prop- 
erty thereon seem to have been placed by the governor in 
the care of Captain John Carr, the brother of Robert. 

Governor Lovelace appears to have made some arrange- 
ment with Alricks as to the island and goods, and on De- 
cember 15, 1668, made the following order: "Whereas I 
have made an agreem' w"* Peter Alricks concerning the 
Island of Matinicom als Carr's Island in Delaware ryver & 
all the Stock Goods and other materials that there upon 
heretofore in your Care and Custody : These are to require 
you imediately to make a Surrender of the said Island to 
the said Peter Alricks or his Assigns and also that you do 
Deliver up unto him all the Stock and Goods thereupon & 
belonging thereunto or whatsoever else was delivered to 
you there by S' Rob'' Carr." 

This island must have been merely rented, as on Novem- 
ber 18, 1678, Governor Andros sent an order to Captain 
Cantwell to put Robert Stacey in possession, as he had 
leased it to him for several years. 

Alricks appears to have spent a great deal of his time in 
New York, and to have grown rapidly in the esteem of 
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Governor Lovelace. Indeed, the relation seems to have 
been one almost of confidence. 

On October 22, 1670, he gave Alricks permission to take 
a pair of mill-stones lying on the land at the Horekill fit 
for a horse mill, and dispose of them at his pleasure. 

On November 16, 1670, in a letter to Captain Carr urging 
economy of expenditure, he says : " I hope all Af&irs stand 
now in a peaceable posture since I have not lately heard 
from you. I have so amply instructed M'* Alrick that this 
time I know nothing to be added." Alricks and the gov- 
ernor had evidently been in conference, and Alricks asked 
to keep an eye on affairs at New Castle. 

In a letter to William Tomm, dated September 26, 1671, 
relating to the murder of the Dutchmen before mentioned, 
the governor says : " I shall be this Conveyance Transmitt 
but little to you in regard I know not how and when it may 
arrive you, but I reserve my more ample Instructions, w*' 
I will send by Peter Alrick, who To-morrow will Imbarque 
in Tom the Irishman." 

The danger of an Indian war being still feared, on Oc- 
tober 5, 167 1, the governor's council at New York made 
Alricks and Henry Cousturier commissioners to Delaware, 
and ordered "that Thomas Lewis now bound for New 
Castle in his sloop, be delayed three or four days, that Peter 
Alricks and Henry Cousturier may go with him. That 
general instructions be drawn up for them suitable to the 
present state of affairs." 

In a letter to Captain Carr, dated November 10, 1871, 
Governor Lovelace with considerable warmth reproached 
Carr for neglect of duty in permitting the inhabitants of 
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the pursuit of the Indian murderers, and charged him with 
several other serious dereHctions of duty, in which letter 
appears the following sentence : " What hath now been 
concluded on, will be brought to you by Peter Aldrick to 
w'^ expect a punctual complyance at y' perill." 

At a council held at Fort James in New York, May 17, 
1672, it was urged, "That for y° better Govemm' of ye 
Towne of New Castle for the future, the said Towne shall 
be erected into a Corporacon by the name of a Balywick, 
That is to say, it shall be Governed by a Bailey & six 
Assistants, to bee at first nominated by the Governor." 
" The Baily to be Precedent and have a double vote, a Con- 
stable to be chosen by the Bench" and "to try causes as 
far as ten pounds without apeal." 

The name of Alricks and another having been returned 
to the governor from which to make a choice as to bailiff 
of the corporation, he appointed Alricks, and issued a 
commission in which he says : " Having conceived a good 
Upinion of the Fittness & Capacity of the said Peter Alricks 
to Officiate in that imployment, I have therefore nominated 
& appointed & by these presents do hereby Nominate & 
appoint him the said Peter Alricks to be Bayliff and Prin- 
cipal Civill Magistrate at New Castle afores'* for the year 
ensuing of the w°'' all persons concerned are to take Coni- 
zance & to give him y° respect & obedience as is due to his 
Office and Charge." 

This did not interfere with his appointment as one of the 
councillors of the colony, and therefore he held both 
positions. 
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In a letter from Governor Lovelace to Captain Edward 
Cantwell, dated August 24, 1672, he directed that in order 
to stop the frequent passing through Delaware of runaway 
servants, in coming and going to Maryland and Virginia, 
Alricks, as bailiff of New Castle, in conjunction with the 
high sheriff, should examine all tickets and passes, and give 
tickets to such as had occasion to use them. 

He further directed that the bailiff, the commander, high 
sheriff, and two others, or any three of them, should inquire 
into the arrears of the quit-rents, the fines about the Long 
Finn, and also the taxes and rates for the keeping of the 
high and low courts in New Castle and Delaware River, and 
all other public rates and taxes, in order to see how and 
when they have been disposed of or in whose hands they 
were, and when any persons were found to be iii arrears, to 
levy the same by distress, of all of which they were to 
render a speedy and exact account, so that all abuses in the 
foregoing matters might be regulated. 

In another letter from the governor to Captain Carr, 
dated October 7, 1672, in relation to a threatened attack 
on the Horekill by Marylanders, after giving minute in- 
structions as to the defence, he says: "In All Matters 
of Conserne you are to take the Advice of the chiefe 
officers there. This will come to you by y' Bailiff, M' Peter 
Alricks, who is hastening overland to secure his affayres 
there in this portending invasion, and to give his best 
help for y* Safe-guard of the place & his royall Highness' 
interest." 

In a letter from Captain Cantwell to the governor about 
the affeirs at the Horekill, dated December 10, 1672, he 
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says : " V Hono' writt M' Aldriches of my not writing to y' 
Hono'. I had writt" to Capt. Nicolls att Large of what I 
heard and saw in Maryland." 

As Alricks was frequently passing from the colony to 
New York on business, and was capable and trustworthy, 
he was no doubt sought by the governor for information 
and consultation as to affairs at home. His readiness and 
earnestness in advocating and carrj'ing out measures for 
the regulation of the colony certainly repel the charge of 
recusancy to the new government before mentioned, and 
make manifest that the English were harsh in their treat- 
ment of him in 1664. 

Alricks was present in New York in the month of Octo- 
ber, 1672, at a trial in the Court of Assize, wherein Armi- 
grant Printz, alias Mrs. Pappegoya, was plaintiff, and Captain 
Carr attorney for Andrew Carr, defendant, for the recovery 
of Tinicum Island, in Delaware River, which had been 
appealed from the " High Court on the Delaware." The 
jurj- found for the plaintiff; and on March 2, 1673, Gov- 
ernor Loveiace appointed Alricks as one of the commis- 
sioners to appraise and set a value upon the island. 

War having commenced between the Dutch and English, 
a few Dutch ships appeared at New York on July 30, 1673, 
and the fort surrendered without a shot being fired on either 
side. The larger part of the magistrates swore allegiance 
to the States General and the Prince of Orange. Deputies 
were sent to New York from the people on the Delaware, 
who, in the name of their principals, made a declaration of 
submission, and Delaware again returned to the control of 
the Dutch. 
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On August 12, 1673, Nathan Colve, a captain of Nether- 
land infantry, was appointed governor. 

On September 19, 1673, Colve appointed Peter Alricks 
to be schout or sheriff, and vice-director or commander on 
South River, beginning at Cape Henlopen and covering the 
same territory as was possessed during the former Dutch 
government, the governor in his commission stating that 
Alricks was appointed '' on the good report given of him as 
ensign and commissary in the former times." 

He took the oath of allegiance to the United Nether- 
lands, and was required to administer the oath to all the 
inhabitants of the river from Cape Henlopen unto the head 
of the same, both on the east and west banks, and was 
authorized to enlist ten or twelve soldiers at the expense 
of the government. 

It was the general belief, no doubt, that in the recapture 
Holland had come to stay, and as the authority of that na- 
tion had been fully established, it was fitting and right that 
the inhabitants, particularly those of Dutch nativity, should 
renew their allegiance. 

It seems to have been the habit of Alricks to acknowledge 
the ruling powers, thus carrying out the injunction given by 
the Apostle Paul to the Romans, to " be subject unto the 
higher powers," as "the powers that be are ordained of God." 

The Dutch deputies to New York from the South River 
having asked for certain privileges, all residents of the river 
were permitted to keep such houses, lands, and personal 
property as belonged to them lawfully, in which were in- 
cluded the inhabitants of English nationality, provided they 
took the oath of allegiance. 
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A general confiscation act had been passed of all the 
houses, lands, goods, and effects, without exception, in the 
country belonging to the Kings of England and France and 
their subjects, and also of the Duke of York, his late gov- 
ernor and auditor-general, and all other military officers in 
the country, but from the above it would seem that those re- 
siding on the South River were excepted. 

Captain John Carr, the late English commander, fled to 
other parts, and Commander Alricks was directed to re- 
quest him to return, and. in case he did not do so and sub- 
mit himself and reside within the government, his property 
was to be taken and confiscated. 

It would appear from this that the Dutch did not intend 
to disturb in their possessions those of the English who 
had confiscated the property of D'Hiniyossa, Van Sweringen, 
and Alricks in 1664, but it seems like retributive justice 
that Alricks had been given so early an opportunity of lay- 
ing an iron hand on Carr. 

Three courts of justice were established, with eight per- 
sons for each court, one at New Amstel, or New Castle, 
with jurisdiction from Christina Kill to Bompjas Hook ; one 
at Upland, with jurisdiction from Christina to head of river ; 
and one at the Horekill, with jurisdiction from Cape Hen- 
lopen to Bompjas Hook. 

Magistrates were appointed and a few official acts per- 
formed, one being the order by direction of the governor 
that two millstones which had been lying at the Horekill 
and not used be given to Commander Alricks, as they were 
wanted by the garrison at New Amstel. 

Some Englishmen in Maryland having driven out a 
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number of subjects of the government and burned their 
dwelling-houses, Governor Colve on January 14, 1674, sent 
a placard to Alricks which he directed to be published, 
stating that all such exiles, Dutch as well as English, who 
came to New Amstel with certificates from Commander 
Alricks, showing that they were among the sufferers, would 
be provided with means of support. 

The Dutch government was of short duration, A treaty 
of peace having been signed between England and the States 
General, on February 19, 1674, all the Dutch possessions 
at New York and on the Delaware passed by its terms into 
the possession of the English. 

Major Edward Andros was appointed governor, who re- 
ceived the government from the Dutch. By an order dated 
November 4, 1674, he directed the commissaries who were 
in office at New Castle, Upland, and the Horekill at the time 
of the Dutch conquest in July, 1673, ^^ resume their places. 

Alricks, who was bailiff at New Castle at that time, was 
excepted out of this order, the reason for the discrimination 
against him being that he was too eager and ardent in his 
attachment to the Dutch interests. The record of the 
Sussex County court concerning the reappointment of 
these magistrates reads in part as follows : " Except Peter 
Alricks, Bayliffe, he having preferred himself to ye Dutch 
at their first coming of his own motion, and acted very 
violently (as their chief officer) ever since." 

Captain John Carr had doubtless returned to New Amstel, 
as requested by Commander Alricks, and seems to have 
gotten into financial trouble. At the last change in the 
government, judicial proceedings as to his property seem to 
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have been pending, which Governor Andros in a letter to 
Captain Cantwell, at New Castle, confirmed, and in a letter 
to the same functionary, dated February 23, 1674, he in- 
formed Cantwell that he was " not to suffer Capt. Carr 
or any from him to dispose of, or make way his estate, upon 
which (if you judge it necessary) you may lay an attach- 
ment in his Maties behalf." 

In a letter from Governor Andros to Captain Cantwell, 
dated November 12, 1674, inquiring as to the whereabouts 
of the King's colors, which before the conquest by the 
Dutch in 1673 had been in the custody of Carr, he states 
that Carr had gone out of the government. His land at 
New Castle appears to have come into the possession of 
the authorities, a part of which was low or marsh land. 
The government was desirous that the town should take 
this land for a commons, on paying what it was worth. 
and over which a footway should be completed for the use 
of the people. The court at New Castle was directed by 
the governor to name four good men to value this land, and 
on June 8, 1675, they named Peter Alricks and three others 
for that purpose, who, having viewed the land, returned that 
it was not worth anything on account of the great expense 
for necessary repairs and the yearly charge for its main- 
tenance. 

By an order of the governor dated September 22, 1676, 
it was directed among other things that three courts should 
be held in the river and bay as formerly, one in the town of 
New Castle, one at Upland, and another at the Horekill; 
said courts to consist of Justices of the peace, three to make 
a quorum and the oldest to preside, to have the power of a 
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Court of Sessions, to decide all matters under twenty 
pounds without appeal, above twenty pounds and for crimes 
extending to life, limbo, or banishment, to admit an appeal 
to the Court of Assize. 

Alricks had by this time so ingratiated himself in the 
esteem of the authorities, that on September 23, 1677, 
Governor Andros appointed him as one of the seven justices 
of the peace in the jurisdiction of New Castle and de- 
pendencies, and on the same day instructed Captain Chris- 
topher Billop, commander on the Delaware, to administer the 
usual oath. 

Billop was also a sub-collector of customs on the Dela- 
ware, and the ship Willing Mind having arrived and an- 
chored at Elsinburg, near the mouth of Salem Creek, he 
went on board to attend to his official duties. His coming 
on shore being delayed, and the justices being unable to 
hold the court, for which there was urgent necessity, 
Justices Moll and Alricks, who had been already sworn, 
administered the oaths to the rest. On October 26, 1678, 
Andros reappointed Alricks, along with six others, by a 
new commission, as a justice of the same court, and again 
on May 28, 1680, to the same office. 

In November, 1680, Governor Andros returned to Eng- 
land, leaving Captain Brockholes, his lieutenant, in com- 
mand. 

On August 27, 168 1, the Duke of York issued an order 
to Lieutenant Brockholes, directing that as the commissions 
of the justices of the peace and magistrates in New York 
and dependencies were about expiring, the present justices 
and magistrates should continue in the exercise of their re- 
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spective functions until further order, under which order all 
the justices on the Delaware held their offices until the land- 
ing of William Penn at New Castle on October 28, 1682, to 
whom letters patent for the territory on the Delaware had 
been granted by the duke. 

In August, 1677, Captain Christopher Billop had been 
sent to Delaware by Governor Andros to relieve Captain 
Collier, and was commissioned as " commander in Dela- 
ware Bay and River." His duties were to take care as 
chief officer that the military in the several places were 
well armed, duly exercised, and in good order and discipline. 
He had authority to maintain the peace, and was authorized 
to set guards in such places as occasion might require. He 
was also appointed sub-collector of the customs on the 
Delaware River. 

Billop appears to have had a very exalted view of his 
position, and, if the charges made against him are to be 
believed, he behaved in the most lawless manner. 

His conduct becoming unbearable, Alricks and the other 
justices of the court, on July 17, 1678, prepared a minute 
to be laid before Governor Andros on his return from Eng- 
land, where he then was, setting out what Billop had done, 
and John Moll, one of the justices, was deputed to go to 
New York to lay the matter before him. 

As a result, Billop was, on September 13, 1678, ordered 
back to New York by the governor, leaving Alricks to be 
commander in chief and collector of customs in his place, 
delivering, before going, to Moll and Alricks a lot of fire- 
arms, ammunition, etc., belonging to the fort. 

These positions Alricks held up to the arrival of Penn, 
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and probably to a later period. It is a matter of record 
that in 1680 instructions were sent him from New York to 
make no further demand for duties of persons going to 
settle in West Jersey, and that in the same year, when 
Samuel Jennings, a prominent emigrant to New Jersey, 
arrived in the Delaware with a considerable cargo, on which 
he expected to pay duties, Alricks came on board and com- 
municated the pleasant news that he could land his goods 
without paying any custom charges whatever. 

A congregation of the Church of England seems to have 
existed at New Castle at an early period, and to have 
worshipped in a building of their own. 

The first minister of whom we have knowledge was the 
Rev. John Yeo, who, according to the records of New 
Castle court, dated March 7, 1678, had that day come out 
of Maryland, and having exhibited " his Letters of orders 
and License to Read divine service, administer the Holy 
Sacraments & preach ye word of God according to ye Laws 
& Constitution of the Church of England," was accepted, 
subject to the approbation of the governor, "hee to bee 
mayntayned by the Gifts of ye free willing Givers." 

Alricks had evidently connected himself with this con- 
gregation, although he belonged to another denomination. 
On the records of the Dutch Reformed (now Collegiate) 
Church of the city of New York, under date of September 
4, 1673, the name of "Pieter Aldrichs," of New Castle, 
appears as a member. 

The Dutch, it is said, had not built any churches on the 
Delawaris, and after the erection of the Crane Hook Church, 
near New Castle, in the year 1666, many of them had wor- 
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shipped there, as the Swedish service was not unlike their 
own. When, however, the service of the Church of Eng- 
land was established in New Castle, which was also some- 
what similar to the Dutch Reformed, Alricks and a number 
of other Hollanders had evidently attended there as being 
more convenient. The membership in the Reformed Church 
at New York was apparently retained by the family, as in 
the list of the members kept by the pastor in the year 1686, 
the name of Maria Wessells, the wife of Peter Alricks, 
appears. 

On June 4, 1678, " the Court (at New Castle) referred the 
Settling and Regulating of y* Church Affaires of this place, 
unto Mr. John Moll & Mr. Peter Aldrichs, they to make 
up ye acct w"" y' Reader and Wardens, and to make such 
further orders & Regulations, as shall bee found most 
necessary," and on November 5, 1678, the court " Resolved 
(In regard the Church doth mutch need Reperation) that 
Mr. John MoU & Mr. Peter Alrichs, take care and order 
about the same. The charge & costs to bee found and 
Raysed by a Tax, if no money be more due upon the 
former list of ye Reader." 

The Rev. Yeo did not seem to give satisfaction to his 
congregation. On July 17, 1678, a petition was adopted 
requesting the governor to give them " permission to ob- 
tayne and have an Orthodox minister," and in the latter 
part of the month of September, 167S, Yeo was suspended 
by order of Commander Billop. He petitioned the court 
for leave to sue the people for his services, but it appear- 
ing that he had voluntarily surrendered the subscription 
paper, this was denied. 
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He was very angry, and evidently incautious in his con- 
duct. Charges were made that he had used seditious lan- 
guage towards the court, for which he was tried at New 
Castle on April 5, 1681, before Justices Peter Alricks, John 
D'Haas, and Will Semphill ; but a doubt being shown, he 
was given the benefit and acquitted. 

On March 5, 1679, the land on the south side of New 
Castle, formerly belonging to Van Sweringen and taken by 
Captain John Carr after the capture of the fort in 1664, 
extending for sixteen hundred rods along the river and 
back into the woods for one mile, was sold at public auction. 
It was put up in four parts. The first was an improved 
tract, and purchased by Anthony Bryant. The other three 
parts were bought by Alricks. 

The Indians on the upper Delaware, being much dis- 
satisfied with the manner in which certain lands sold by 
them had been laid out, and still claiming other rights on 
the west side of the river, on September 18, 1679, Alricks, 
in company with Captain Edward Cantwell and Israel Helm, 
went to Burlington, New Jersey, under orders from Governor 
Andros, where they held a conference with the Indians 
concerning their complaints. Although little progress was 
made at that interview, the matter was finally adjusted in a 
satisfactory manner. 

On November i, i68o,the chief sachem of the Cohansey In- 
dians conveyed to Ephraim Herman, of New Castle, a tract 
of land on the Delaware River extending from Cedar Creek 
to Bombay Hook. This deed was signed in the presence 
of Justice Peter Alricks and others, and his name is signed 
thereto as one of the witnesses as follows : *' Pieter Alriches." 
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On October 2, 1685, the Indians made a deed to William 
Penn for "all the lands from Quing Quingus called Duck 
Creek unto Upland called Chester Creek, all along by the 
west side of the Delaware River, and So between the said 
Creeks Backwards as far as a man can ride in two days with 
a horse," the consideration being " gunns, 40 tomahawks, 
powder, lead. Juice harps, beeds, molassis, tobacco, beer, 
etc." It was executed at New Castle, and the name of 
" Pieter Alricks " appears as the first witness. 

Several years afterwards, for a purpose which is not 
shown, the following attestation of the signature was made : 

** Harmanus Alricks of the city of Philadelphia gent, grandson 
of Pieter Alricks, late of the County of New Castle on Delaware, 
gent, dece<^. maketh oath on the Holy Evangelists of Almighty 
God, that he having viewed this writing indented, doth verily 
believe that the name Pieter Alricks, thereon endorsed as a 
witness to the signing, sealing and delivering thereof, by the 
several Indians within named, is the proper handwriting of him 
the said Pieter Alricks, for that the same appeareth exactly to 
agree with other of his handwriting in this deponent's custody. 

" Sworn at Philadelphia, the 21st day of April A.D. 1735. 

« (Signed) Harms. Alricks." 

On the day William Penn landed at New Castle, then a 
place of not more than fifty houses, the inhabitants made a 
pledge of obedience, solemnly promising to live quietly and 
peaceably under his government ; and on the same day he 
commissioned "John Moll, Peter Alricks, Johannes DeHaes, 
William Simple, Amoldus de la Grange and John Cann, to 
be Justices of the Peace and a Court of Judicature for the 
town of New Castle upon Delaware, and twelve miles north 
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and west of same, to the north side of Duck Creek, whereof 
any four of you shall make a quorum, to act in the said 
employment and trust, for the preservation of the peace 
and justice of the province according to law," all of whom 
signed the acceptance, solemnly promising that they would, 
by the help of God, be just and true, and faithfully discharge 
their trust in obedience to the same commission, and act 
therein according to the best of their understandings. 

This court held its first meeting at New Castle, Novem- 
ber 2, 1682, at which Penn was present, together with Mark- 
ham and others of the Provincial Council. Penn made an 
address, directed to the inhabitants in general, requesting 
them to bring in at the next court, to be held at New Castle, 
all patents, surveys, and evidences of title, so that the same 
might be confirmed and adjusted. 

On November 18, 1682, Penn issued writs for the election 
of deputies to a General Assembly to be held at Upland 
(now Chester) on December 6, " to consult with him for the 
common good of the province, and adjacent counties of 
New Castle, St. Jones and Whorekill, alias Deal, under his 
charge and jurisdiction." 

This assembly met on the date mentioned, and enacted, 
among other things, that the three lower counties, or Dela- 
ware Hundreds, should be annexed to the Province of Penn- 
sylvania, and passed a form of naturalization, which at a 
court held at New Castle, on February 21 and 22, 1683, 
Penn being present, was adopted, and a number of persons 
were naturalized, the first two being " Peter Alrichs" and 
" Arnold De Lagrange,** two members of the court, pre- 
senting the strange anomaly of two justices of a court of 
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judicature being made citizens by the act of their own 
body. 

On December 8, 1682, the assembly was prorogued by 
Penn for twenty-one days, but never met again. But few 
of the members are known, as no list was preserved. 

Early in 1683 Penn directed the sheriffs of the several 
counties to issue writs for a new election of members of the 
Provincial Council and General Assembly of the province. 

Peter Alricks was elected one of the members of the as- 
sembly from New Castle County, and was present at its first 
meeting in Philadelphia, on March 12, 1683, where Penn 
was present. 

The session of the assembly continued until April 3, on 
which day it took a recess until October 24, when, after a 
session of two days, it was adjourned by order of the gov- 
ernor. The members appear to have been very slack in 
their attendance, and during the March session a resolution 
was passed providing for a fine on all absentees. Just be- 
fore the adjournment on April 3, a fine was imposed on Peter 
Alricks, John Cann, and two others for non-attendance 
during the whole session of the assembly. 

When William Penn took possession of the fort at New 
Castle, on October 28, 1682, he found on hand a meagre 
supply of munitions of war, but he was without soldiers. 

As a man of peace, he probably thought none were 
needed, but the restiveness of the Indians near by, and the 
demands as to territory made by the adherents of Lord 
Baltimore, may have caused him to change his mind. Al- 
ricks had been a soldier under the Dutch and had seen con- 
flict. He was a fearless man and knew well the habits of 
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the Indians, and no doubt Penn turned to him as a proper 
person to take charge of his military affairs. 

Penn therefore appointed him commander at New Castle, 
with authority to enlist a company, which he appears to 
have done. The minutes of the Provincial Council, at a 
meeting held at New Castle on March 13, 1690, read as 
follows: "Capt. Peter Alricks came into ye council room 
and presented to this board a commission from Governor 
Penn himself, bearing date ye i8th 8-ber 1683, Constituting 
him Lieft and Comdr in Chief of ye Towne and ffort at 
New Castle, etc., which was read, and likewise he produced 
a paper of subscription of several persons that had listed 
themselves to serve ye country upon any occasion of an 
enemies approach, which was likewise read." Why these 
documents were produced and read at that particular time 
does not appear. 

The appointment of Alricks and others as justices in 1682 
was for the town of New Castle and twelve miles around, 
under which they probably acted until October 22, 1684, 
when at a meeting of the Provincial Council held at Phila- 
delphia, Peter Alricks and three others were commissioned 
as justices of the peace for the county of New Castle. 

On that same day the return of the sheriff of New Castle 
County was read and attested by the council, showing that 
Peter Alricks had been chosen a member of the council 
from that county for the term of three years. 

At a meeting of the council held at Philadelphia on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1685, he was unanimously chosen " Rainger" for 
the county of New Castle for one year. From a copy of 
general instructions to be followed by rangers within the 
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province we gather that his duties were to look after horses, 
cattle, swine, etc., running loose, and to take up such as 
were not properly marked and registered, and he may pos- 
sibly have added to his duties the functions of the Dutch 
bos^lopcTy who in the seventeenth century scoured the forests 
and Indian villages for trade. 

At a meeting of the same council held on February 3, 
1685, he with nine others were commissioned to be jus- 
tices of the peace for the county of New Castle for one 
year. 

The commissioners appointed by the court at New Castle 
to consider the most convenient place for a ferry over 
Christiana Creek having reported, the court on April 23, 
1685, ordered " that the land limited by law for the accommo- 
dation of a ferry, be laid by the surveyors, at the appoint- 
ment of James Walliam and Peter Alrichs." 

James, Duke of York and Albany, having succeeded to 
the throne of England on the decease of his brother, 
Charles IL, the Provincial Council, at a meeting held on 
March 12, 1685, at which Alricks was present, caused to be 
read an official publication of James as sovereign, "To 
whom Wee acknowledge faithful and Constant Obedience 
hartily Wishing him a happy Raign, in health, peace and 
prosperity." 

On the same day Alricks asked and obtained " leave of 
this board to go to Burlington." 

At a meeting of the council held July 28, 1685, it was 
ordered that upon Edward Green, one of the members, pay- 
ing to William Phillips the amount of a certain judgment, 
which he had obtained against Green u§. part purchase 
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money for certain real estate, he, Phillips, should execute a 
conveyance to Green for the same. Green seems to have 
performed his part of the order, but not getting the deed 
from Phillips, entered complaint at a meeting of the coun- 
cil held on February 3, 1686, when it was ordered that 
the differences between the two men should be heard 
before Peter Alricks and John Cann, who should report. 
The records do not show what was the final conclusion of 
the matter. 

At a meeting of the council held January 31, 1687, 
Alricks was returned as having been elected to serve as a 
member of that body from New Castle for another term of 
three years, and was duly admitted and sworn. 

At the same meeting Major William Dyer was returned 
as having been elected a member for three years from 
Sussex County. He was objected to as not having dis- 
charged the office of king's collector of customs, which he 
had formerly held, with faithfulness and good report. Dyer 
pressed for a more particular reason for his non-admission 
to the council as a member, whereupon William Clark, John 
Cann, Peter Alricks, and Griffith Jones were appointed a 
committee to inquire into the matter and to reduce to 
writing the reasons given and report the same to the 
council. 

On February 2, 1687, the committee brought in their re- 
port in writing, with the reasons as taken from other per- 
sons, all of which were read " and unanimously allowed of 
by the Council as a sufficient Reasons for his non-ad- 
mission." 

A suspicion having arisen that John Blackwell, the then 
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governor of the province, and some of the members of the 
Provincial Council had a design to subvert and overturn 
the frame of government, and to make void the charter of 
liberties and privileges which the chief governor and 
proprietor had granted, the governor and all the members 
of the council present (one being Alricks), excepting Samuel 
Carpenter, at a meeting held on March 23, 1689, signed a 
public declaration, " That all the Laws past and agreed upon 
by the Proprietor and Chief Governor and Freeman in Pro- 
vincial Councill and Assembly made before the Proprietors 
going for England shall be. Continue and Remayne in the 
Same force, as they now are, until We shall Receive orders 
out of England about or Concerning that matter." 

At a meeting of the council held on June 29, 1689, the 
governor stated that he had called them together on ac- 
count of rumors of danger from the French and Indians, 
" Whereupon Peter Alrichs gave an historicall accot of y* 
proceedings of y® Mohawks in the year 1685, concluding he 
did not think they were in any great number, or that there 
was any cause to be affrayed of them.*' 

At another meeting of the council held on September i, 
1689, the governor called their attention to a communication 
received from the secretary of state as to threatened danger 
from the French, and requested advice and counsel as to 
what answer should be made. Some of the members ad- 
vocated holding back until they should know as to who 
was king, but Alricks advocated immediate action, where- 
upon a committee was appointed to prepare a declaration 
of William and Mary as the king and queen of England, to 
be presented to the council at a meeting to be held the next 
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day, at which time the committee reported, which report 
was accepted and adopted, and fealty to those sovereigns 
proclaimed. 

At a meeting of the council held on November ii, 1689, 
Alricks was again commissioned as one of the justices of 
the peace for New Castle County. 

On March 13, 1690, he was again commissioned by the 
council for the same office. 

By the royal charter, Penn was empowered to establish 
such courts and tribunals as might be found necessary. In 
pursuance of this authority, the Provincial Council at a 
meeting held on February i, 1684, ordered "that there 
shall be a ProvU Court, consisting of five Judges to Try all 
Criminalls & Titles of land, and to be a Court of Equity, 
to deside all Differences upon appeals from the County 
Courts." 

This was the origin of the present Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania. 

On July 7, 1690, the Provincial Council appointed and 
commissioned Peter Alricks as one of the judges of this 
court. 

As Alricks was actively engaged in trade, it was impos- 
sible for him to give proper attention to the duties of the 
new position, which would require him to be absent from 
his home a considerable portion of the time. Some of the 
other appointees were situated in like manner, and it there- 
fore became necessary to reorganize the court. Accordingly, 
on September 21, 1690, the commissions which had been 
issued were revoked, and the council "Thought ffitt to 
make a new Choyce of Judges," which was done. 
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On May 2, 1693, Alricks was again appointed a justice 
of the peace for New Castle County, and took the oath of 
office in the presence of the Provincial Council. 

Nothing more is shown by the records as to his public 
career until May 13, 1697, when at a meeting of the Pro- 
vincial Council held at Philadelphia his name is recorded as 
one of the members present. 

This was the beginning of a new session of the council 
and assembly, the former one having been dissolved on 
November 7, 1696, and Alricks had undoubtedly been 
elected as a member from New Castle County for another 
term. 

At meetings of the council held on May 1 5 and 20 his 
name is mentioned as one not present, but after that time 
it does not appear upon the records. He was evidently in 
failing health, and probably died in the year 1697. 

In his will, executed at New Castle, dated January 25, 
1694, he refers to himself as sick in body. 

Thus closed a busy and eventful life. From the nu- 
merous and varied positions which Peter Alricks filled 
and the duties he performed we may safely infer that he 
was a man of active habits, keen business insight, great 
personal courage, and sound common sense. Always ready 
for duty, he carried out with alacrity whatever his superiors 
directed. 

His wife had evidently died prior to 1694, as her name is 
not mentioned in his will, but she was living in 1679. The 
place of their burial is not known, and is only a matter of 
conjecture. 

The name of his wife was Maria Wessells. She came 
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from Utrecht, in Holland. The date is not known, but she 
probably reached this country before Peter Alricks, as per- 
sons of her family name were in New Amsterdam as early 
as 1654. One Wamaer Wessells was an excise officer in 
New Amsterdam, Breucklen, Midout, and Amesfort in 
1654, and held the same office in New Amsterdam and the 
Dutch towns of Long Island in 1655. He was a small 
burgher of New Amsterdam in 1657, and held other offices 
there in 1657, 1658, 1661, and 1662. 

He is frequently mentioned in the records of the earlier 
days of New Amsterdam, and was evidently a person of 
considerable prominence. 

One AUard Anthony, also prominent there in colonial 
days, is recorded as having married Henrica Wessells, of 
Utrecht, at New Amsterdam on March 25, 1656. 

The names of several other females of the Wessells 
family are mentioned in the records of the Dutch Reformed 
(now Collegiate) Church in New York in the years 1666, 
1667, 1669, 1671, and 1675. 

It is altogether probable that Wamaer Wessells was the 
head of the family, and that Maria was his daughter. 

Peter Alricks and Maria Wessells were married in the 
church named. The record still in existence is in the Dutch 
language, and, translated, reads as follows : *' Married, 1664, 
February 9, Peter Alricks, young man of Nykerck in 
Groningerlandt, and Maria Wessells, young woman of 
Uytrecht." 

They had four children, all of whom survived their 
father, to wit: Peter Sigfridus, who was baptized in the 
same church on October 3, 1666; Harmanus; Jacobus, who 
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scendants of Peter spell it Alrich, a few Aldrich. In pre- 
paring this sketch the writer has found it spelled in twenty 
different ways. 

As this sketch is historical rather than genealogical, the 
line of descent will not be further traced. 

It is to be hoped that some hand, better fitted than mine, 
will take up that branch of research and carry it to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 
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PREFACE. 



In the preparation of this memoir I have necessarily 
been confined within a very narrow compass. While all 
about me lay a wealth of material, yet, from the very 
nature of my task, I have been obliged to use but a very 
small portion of it. I have, therefore, frequently found 
myself more embarrassed than if there had been a greater 
lack of it. The problem with me was what to use and 
what to reject. That I have chosen wisely, I do not pre- 
tend to say, but I have selected that which, in my judgment, 
seemed best suited to my purpose. I leave untouched a 
store of interesting anecdote, rich personal experience, and 
profitable instruction. I make little mention of the golden 
words that fell ever from his lips, many of which are treas- 
ured in my memory; nor of the sublime thoughts that 
came from his pen, much of which manuscript is in my 
possession. All this may find its place when, some day, 
the story of Nath?iniel B. Smithers's life shall be more fully 

told. 

W. T. S. 

Dover, Delaware, August 17, 1898. 
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Nathaniel Barratt Smithers was bom in Dover, Dela- 
ware, October 8, 1818, in the house which is now the dwell- 
ing of Chancellor John R. Nicholson. His parents were 
Nathaniel Smithers and Susan Fisher Barratt. Of this 
marriage there were eight children born, all of whom died 
in infancy, except the subject of this memoir, and a younger 
brother, Edward F. Smithers, who became a prominent 
physician, and settled at Vienna, in Dorchester County, 
Maryland, where he died in 1862. His father, a gentleman 
of sterling integrity and dignified manners, held the offices 
of Prothonotary and Clerk of the Peace in Kent County. 
His grandfather, also named Nathaniel, was Register of 
Wills in Kent County. He was an influential and Christian 
gentleman, and, as one of the early Methodists, introduced 
Freeborn Garrettson. His paternal grandmother was Esther 
Beauchamp, whose brother, William Beauchamp, is distin- 
guished in the annals of Western Methodism. His an- 
cestors on his father's side, before the Revolution, came 
into the " Lower Counties on Delaware" from Kent County, 
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Maryland, into which colony they had emigrated from 
England. 

His mother was the daughter of Dr. Elijah Barratt, of 
Camden, Delaware. She was a most estimable woman, 
whose nobility of character, gentleness of disposition, and 
grace of mind, endeared her to all who knew her. Dr. 
Barratt, his maternal grandfather, was a polished and cour- 
teous gentleman, and was of high repute as a physician. 
He was the son of Philip Barratt, who resided near Freder- 
ica, and owned the tract of land on which Barratt's Chapel 
was built, and in testimony of whose liberality it was 
named. In this chapel was the first meeting of Coke and 
Asbury, from which impetus was given to the advancement 
of Methodism. Andrew Barratt, another son of Philip 
Barratt, was one of the judges of the State, and a member 
of the convention which ordained the Constitution of 1792. 

His maternal grandmother was Margaret, daughter of 
Edward Fisher and Susanna Bowman, and through her 
father lineally descended from John Fisher, who came from 
England with William Penn in 1682. He settled at Lewes, 
and his son Thomas married Margery Maud, daughter of 
Joshua Maud, of Yorkshire, England. They were of the 
persuasion of Friends, and many of their descendants still 
adhere to and exemplify its habits and principles. 

Nathaniel B. Smithers was early sent to school in Dover, 
and his first teacher was one Ezra Scovell. His advance- 
ment in his books was marked and rapid from the start. 
He was both studious and quick to learn. At an age when 
few children have mastered the primer, he was dealing with 
the higher branches of education, and was fully launched 
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upon a life of systematic study, which he quietly and unob- 
trusively pursued to the end. At the age of five years we 
find him being instructed in Latin, and repeating passages 
from Virgil, when most children are prattling nursery 
rhymes. 

It was about this time that the first cloud floated across 
the pathway of his life, — ^the death of his mother. Young 
as he was, he felt the loss keenly, and to his dying day he 
remembered the gloom that pervaded that household, and 
the grief that filled his heart on that evening in March, 
1824, when death entered the home, and took away, in the 
thirtieth year of her age, his tender, devoted mother. In 
the course of time his father married again, the lady being 
Rachel E. Clayton, the daughter of Dr. James L. Clayton, 
to whom Nathaniel B. Smithers became very much attached, 
and who died at her home in Elkton, Maryland, only a few 
years prior to his own death. 

When he was about eleven years old he removed with 
his father to Bohemia Manor, in Cecil County, Maryland, 
and soon afterwards was placed in West Nottingham Acad- 
emy, then under the direction of Dr. James Magraw, an 
eminent Presbyterian minister. Here he made rapid prog- 
ress, and in the spring of 1834, being but little more than 
fifteen years old, he was matriculated at Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pennsylvania, which had just been founded, under 
the presidency of the Rev. Greorge Junkin, a learned and 
distinguished Presbyterian minister. Here his progress was 
so great that it was not long before one of the faculty of 
that institution publicly declared that he was no longer able 
to teach the young student any more Latin. From this 
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college he was graduated in 1S36, at the age of seventeen 
years. School-life was now ended. Real life was begin- 
ning. He was standing at the threshold of something ear- 
nest and practical. He was obliged to make his own way 
in the world, and at once. In giving him an education his 
father had done all he was able to do for him. True, his 
father's house held out to him a cordial welcome, where he 
might rest a moment before entering upon a career, but such 
rest meant idleness, and that was out of the question ; be- 
sides, it held out to him none of the allurements of home. 
He was almost a stranger to life at the Manor. All the 
tender memories of his heart clustered round the old home 
in Dover, and that was long ago broken up. Of real home- 
life, its influence and sweet impression, his childhood had 
known but little. From the age of eleven years he had 
lived within the walls of some institution of learning. He 
had gained greatly on the one hand ; he had lost sorely on 
the other, I have heard him more than once speak with 
feeling on the subject. " I was absolutely robbed," he said, 
"of the fragrance of home. Home influence was sacrificed 
to school discipline; the glow of the fireside to the light 
of the student's lamp ; heart training to mind training. It 
is a grave mistake." The summer of 1836, immediately 
following his graduation at Lafayette, we find him for a 
brief season at his father's house. 

THE LAWYER. 

He had now arrived at the point where he must choose 

a calling in life. During his college days he had thought 

the matter over seriously, and had gradually come up to 
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that epoch with the cherished design to enter the profession 
of the law. He had looked the field over, — surveyed it with 
that care and deliberation so characteristic of him. He 
fully realized how much depends upon a proper decision ; 
that abilities, however splendid they may be, bear but dwarfed 
and tasteless fruit when misdirected and misapplied. He 
saw all round him men obscure in a profession who might 
have been prominent elsewhere ; men unnoted in trade who 
might have adorned a profession. He could not afford to 
make that mistake, and to that end he reasoned calmly and 
earnestly with himself, but ever with the same result, — the 
law. Yet, in almost any calling to which his genius might 
have led him, he would have succeeded nobly. His fond- 
ness for letters would have won him fame as an author. 
His predilection for divine subjects and affairs, coupled with 
his matchless eloquence, would have made him powerful as 
a pulpit orator. His profound learning and his peculiar 
ability to impart knowledge would have brought him re- 
nown as a teacher. But any one of these would have been 
chosen with great personal sacrifice. He would not have 
found in them that scope which his abilities demanded, and ' 
which his own profession so amply afforded. That he chose 
wisely, his course has fully shown. Indeed, we can hardly 
think of Mr. Smithers outside the profession of the law. 

Having fully determined as to the course he should pur- 
sue, he now informed his father of his purpose. This deter- 
mination on the part of the youth gave the father no little 
concern. While he fully appreciated the ability and mental 
capacity of his son, yet, unless he were sure that the young 

man was adapted to the law, he was not willing that he 

* 
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should enter upon the study of it. After seriously deliber- 
ating upon the subject, he wrote a letter to the president 
of Lafayette College, asking his advice as to whether in his 
judgment the young man had the ability to make a lawyer. 
To that letter he received the following reply : 

" His talents appear to fit him for the profession you men- 
tion. He has quickness, ingenuity, taste, and vivacity. 
Acuteness, strength of conception, comprehensiveness of 
view, and accuracy of judgment he possesses as far as they 
are usually possessed by persons of his age and circum- 
stances, and from his conduct here he may be expected to 
cultivate diligently his natural parts, and avail himself of 
whatever opportunities of improvement lie within his reach." 

That determined the matter with the father, and soon 
afterwards Mr. Smithers entered the law school of Judge 
Reed, at Carlisle, Pennsylvania. By a rule of the court 
regulating the admission of attorneys, a student who was a 
college graduate was required to study only two years. 
Both on account of his age and because money was desir- 
able, Mr. Smithers spent one year in teaching a classical 
school at Snow Hill, Maryland, after which he resumed his 
professional studies. In 1840 he was duly admitted to the 
bar of Cumberland County, Pennsylvania, and in the spring 
of 184I was admitted to the bar of Kent County, Delaware. 

The Delaware bar, always celebrated for its learning, was 
exceptionally strong at this time. The magnetic Clayton 
was still at the zenith of his power, although he had in a 
great measure given up the practice of law for public life. 
Bayard, Frame, Bates, Hall, Gilpin, and others, all legal 
giants, were in the full vigor of their intellectual powers. 
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The people of Kent were wont to look upon the bar of 
their county with a feeling akin to reverence, — a sort of 
charmed circle, into which it was little less than sacrilege 
for the average man to seek to enter. Few kindly hands 
were held out to young practitioners in those days ; on the 
contrary, clients clung the more closely to their old and 
favorite counsel, and viewed with mild contempt the young 
attorneys who were struggling for recognition. But sur- 
rounded even by these conditions, and amid such a glitter- 
ing array of talent, Mr. Smithers was not slow in gaining 
recognition as a lawyer. He soon took the conspicuous 
place in the front rank of his profession to which his ability 
entitled him. But clients came slowly. Indeed, judged 
by the practitioner of to-day, in his feverish chase after 
business, his nervous struggle in the maelstrom of intense 
competition, Mr. Smithers did little to secure clients. He 
opened a plain, poorly-furnished office, and sat down with 
his books. No flaming " shingle" informed the public that 
a lawyer inside desired a share of its patronage ; nor in the 
whole course of his long practice did he ever own one. 
The little business that came to him in the first months of 
his practice, although fees were now very necessary to his 
comfort, came entirely unsolicited. He wrapped about him 
the garb of professional dignity, and neither the allurements 
of fortune nor the pinch of poverty could induce him to 
resort to the shirt-sleeves of trade. 

But he did not long remain a briefless lawyer. So wise 
a counsellor and powerful an advocate could not long re- 
main unrecognized. Such service as he was able to render 
was invaluable, and must needs meet a constant demand. 
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Business now began to pour in upon him. Clients came 
daily, and the profitable ones came to stay, until Mr. 
Sniithers enjoyed one of the best practices at the Kent bar. 

The time had now arrived when his means were such 
that he could think seriously about matrimony. From 
early youth his fondest admiration had been bestowed upon 
his pretty, vivacious cousin, Mary Lizzie, daughter of his 
uncle Joseph, which admiration, as youth ripened into 
manhood, changed into love for the accomplished, intelli- 
gent, and charming woman. He proposed for her hand, 
and was accepted by her; but the proposition did not meet 
with the unqualified favor of her father. Joseph Smithers 
was a strict and positive man, and his notion was that the 
young couple were too nearly related by blood to admit 
of a proper matrimonial alliance. His scruples, however, 
were finally overcome, and on the 2 2d day of March* 
1853, Nathaniel B. Smithers and Mary Elizabeth Smithers 
were married at Dover, by the Rev. H. E. Gilroy. Of this 
marriage four children were born, two of whom died in 
infancy. 

Soon after his marriage Mr. Smithers erected a large 
brick mansion in Dover, as a family residence, which, with 
its successive additions and improvements, is to-day one of 
the handsomest residences in the State, and is owned by 
George V, Massey, Esq. In this house he lived happily 
with his family for several years. Then there came another 
cloud to cast its shadow across his pathway, — the health of 
his wife began to fail. Consumption laid its pallid hand 
upon her, and she fell into a hopeless decline. Having 
now become a confirmed invalid, she grew tired of the large 
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house. She could not look after it properly, and things in 
and about it were being sadly neglected. She prevailed 
upon Mr. Smithers to dispose of it. He did so, and pur- 
chased the house on State Street, into which they moved, 
and where he resided the rest of his days. On the 21st 
day of February, 1867, she died, leaving him with two 
little children. These were sad days for Mr. Smithers. In 
referring to his life at that time, he once said to me, " No 
one knows what I went through. Many a time I have tried 
a case in court all day and nursed my poor wife all night." 
On another occasion, when speaking of his Congressional 
life, he said, " I knew no peace of mind. My wife was rap- 
idly wasting away, and my place was by her side ; yet duty 
compelled me to stay at my post. I do not know how I 
ever bore up under the burden." 

Mr. Smithers was now the foremost man in his profession 
in the State. He possessed that quality of mind which 
attracts lawyers as well as clients. No great question 
seemed to be thoroughly settled in the minds of the legal 
fraternity until N. B. Smithers's opinion was obtained, and 
to that end he was constantly consulted by both bench and 
bar. The public had absolute confidence in him. It knew 
his opinion to be reliable, his advice sound, and his word 
as good as his bond. It knew, besides, that to employ him 
in a case was to have everything done for it that could be 
done, and clients who placed their interests in his hands 
never worried for fear they would be neglected or made to 
suffer. 

The preparation of a case was, with him, an all-absorbing 
task. He studied it until he became the master of it in all 
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its details. He carefully weighed every point in his favor, 
and closely scrutinized every point against him. With 
patient deliberation and mental debate he properly adjusted 
the whole, and turned upon it the fierce light of his cold 
criticisni. Thus equipped, he entered into the trial, — his 
case mastered in all its aspects, and robbed of all its sur- 
prises. On the eve of some very important case I have 
known him to walk the floor all night long, and I could 
usually tell at breakfast the result of his mental wrestling. 
He excelled in the statement of his case, and in his argu- 
ment before the court. In addressing juries he was clear 
and forceful. No one could misunderstand him ; no one 
fail to be impressed by his earnestness or resist the flow of 
his matchless eloquence, when the occasion called it forth. 
No one who ever observed him in the progress of a trial 
can ever wholly forget it. The intelligence of his coun- 
tenance, the quickness of his eye, the vivacity of his whole 
manner, made a lasting impression. Nor was any lawyer 
more successful in winning cases. That was partly because 
he never knowingly took an unjust one. Men soon learned 
that it was useless to approach Mr. Smithers with a case 
that was tainted with fraud. On one occasion a man, who, 
by taking advantage of the law, was enabled to defraud his 
creditors, came to Mr. Smithers and offered him a good fee 
to take the case. Looking the man squarely in the face for 
a moment, he said, " My friend, don't do that." 

" But the law is with me," said the man, 

" The law may be with you in this instance," said Mr, 
Smithers, " but every principle of honesty and right is 
against you." The man sought other counsel. 
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In the course of time he began to reduce his practice, 
and to take only such cases as interested him, or which 
were forced upon him. He very rarely- now appeared in 
court, confining himself almost wholly to his office prac- 
tice. His means, while not large, were ample for his 
purpose, and he turned clients away whenever he could 
do so. Had he looked closely after the dollar he could 
have been a wealthy man, but he cared nothing for money 
beyond a competency. His fees were invariably far too 
small, and in many instances never paid at all. It was 
frequently said of him that the only thing he did not 
know about his profession was how to charge. Had he 
desired national prominence as a lawyer he had but to 
assert himself to attain it. A few years ago, during the 
progress of a great trial which attracted the attention of 
the whole country and in which he was one of counsel, a 
New York newspaper, in commenting upon the case, asked 
the question why a man possessed of such great legal ability 
as Mr. Smithers should bury himself in a little Delaware 
town. There was but one answer, — he preferred to. 

He now turned his attention to literary pursuits, and in 
1879 published the first volume of his translation of Latin 
Hymns. He was an excellent Latin scholar and richly en- 
dowed with the poetic faculty, and the publication of this 
work brought forth the unstinted praise of scholars and 
college professors throughout the country, not a few of 
them assuring him that his translation of Dies Irae was the 
best ever made. While engaged in this work Bret Harte's 
poem, "The Heathen Chinee," appeared. The poem 
pleased Mr. Smithers, and he translated it into Latin. 
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When it was finished, he, in a waggish mood, sent it to 
the professor of Latin at a certain college, with a statement 
that it had been found amid some ancient ruins, and that 
evidently Bret Harte had simply translated it and was guilty 
of plagiarism. At the same time, a prominent member of 
the Kent bar was so impressed with the story that he wrote 
to the New York Herald calling Bret Harte a plagiarist, 
and offering to furnish the proof of the charge. The de- 
lusion was complete, and the affair created quite a sensation. 
The wise men decided that the Latin translation was the 
original poem. Afler he had enjoyed the joke long enough 
he wrote to them, acknowledging the authorship of the 
translation, much to their astonishment and chagrin. The 
following is the translation, with its explanatory note, and 
Bret Harte's poem, exactly as they appeared in Mr. Smith- 
ers's manuscript: 



The following is fron. 
Operibus Icli Fabricii." 



:ript in Lib. Dubren, entitled "Frag. 
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FABRICIUS, SELENIO SUO S. 
Milii videtur ad te sciibere, non solum, pro saluti quod tibi esse censeo, 
gralias agere, sed etiam quosdam Tcrsiculos dare. Hoc est Brgumentum. 
Pompeii Nig. sub decessum ex Egypio, quidam baibaius, Calphurnio Pisone 
indnctus, ad uibem venit el in domo Pisonis msnsil. Ultima in parte Oriemia 
natus est, in regione nobis incognita, nomine Sina. Vir, etsi incultus, tamen 
est yaltus ingenui et, ul videlur, bonse indolis. Propria in lingua appellatur 
Loo Sin et quanquam frequenter visus, mihi nomine tantum notus est. 
Hesterno, mihi accidit Pisonem visfie et apud ilium prandere. Piso, ut 
pignora proposuit et cum chartis pictis certatur. Me, Div:e Fortunre 
cultorem esse infrequentem scis, sed Calphurnium alese addictum. Barbarum 
ignorantum censemus. Quod cecidit, lege et ride. Vale. 
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(In Monte Palatino. Postridie Kalendas Sextas. A. U. C, 720.) 

BARBARUS SINENSIS. 

Quod narrare volo— 

£t mi sermo simplex — 

Ut vafer latro 

£t doli artifex, 

Est princeps Barbaras Sinensis, 

Me teste — esto judex. 

£i nomen, Loo Sin — 

Nee negandum, ei 

Quod pertinety quin 

Patefactum mihi ; 

Sed mseste subridens et blande, 

In Tuitu distat nomini. 

Sext. Calendis, quod fit 

Et permollis sether, 

Ex quo licitum sit 

Quod Loo Sin pariter ; 

Sed, ad nauseam, perlusit Pisonem 

Et me, sicuti trifur. 

Quod ludebamus quiddam — 
Tulit partem Loo Sin — 
Erat euchre — Quanquam 
Inexpertus illin, 
Subridens, in banco sedebat, 
Ut solet ridere. Loo Sin. 

Sed me pudet, ut chartas 
Compositas clam ; 
Et videtur nefas, 
Ut Piso, manicam 
Anchoris et monis impleret, 
Et id, perpetrare falsam. 
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Sed quas sortes luderet 

Is incultus Sinse, 

£t quas partes faceret, 

Mirum nobb esse ; 

Turn demum, protulit anchoram 

Quam Piso dederat ad me. 

Intuebar Pisonem — 

Intuebatur in me — 

Et assiliens — " An rem ?" 

Ex imo, inquit ille, 

<< Nulli sumus labore Sinense*' 

Et instanter invasit Sinse. 



Proximoque ludo 

Non introibam ; 

Sed, ut foliis, omnino 

Perstratam terram 

Chartis, a Loo Sin celatis 

In sortem, nunc primum notam. 

In utramque manicam 

Sunt biblia bissena — 

Quod est magnum quiddam — 

Atqui dico revera — 

Et in digitos, pares candelis, 

Quae ssepe candelis— est cera. 

Quod est cur enarro— 

Et mi sermo simplex — 

Ut vafer latro 

Et doli artifex, 

Est princeps Barbarus Sinensis, 

Meherde, in nullo mendax. 
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PLAIN LANGUAGE FROM TRUTHFUL JAMES. 

BY BRET HARTE. 

• 

Which I wish to remark,^- 

And my language is plain, — 
That for ways that are dark 

And for tricks that are vain 
The heathen Chinee is peculiar, 

Which the same I would rise to explain. 

Ah Sin was his name ; 

And I shall not deny 
In regard to the same 

What that name might imply ; 
But his smile it was pensive and childlike 

As I frequent remarked to Bill Nye. 

It was August the third ; 

And quite soft was the skies ; 
Which it might be inferred 

That Ah Sin was likewise ; 
Yet he played it that day upon William 

And me in a way I despise. 

Which we had a small game, 

And Ah Sin took a hand ; 
It was Euchre. The same 

He did not understand ; 
But he smiled as he sat by the table, 

« 

With the smile that was childlike and bland. 

Yet the cards they were stocked 

In a way that I grieve, 
And my feelings were shocked 

At the state of Nye*s sleeve. 
Which was stuffed full of aces and bowers, 

And the same with intent to deceive. 
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But the hands that were played 

By that heathen Chinee, 
And the points that he made 

Were quite frightful to see, — 
Till at last he put down a right bower, 

Which the same Nye had dealt unto me. 

Then I looked up at Nye, 

And he gazed up at me ; 
And he rose with a sigh, 

And he said, << Can this be ? 
We are ruined by Chinese cheap labor?" 

And he went for the heathen Chinee. 

In the scene that ensued 

I did not take a hand, 
But the floor it was strewed 

Like the leaves on the strand 
With the cards that Ah Sin had been hiding, 

In the game ^* he did not understand." 

In his sleeves, which were long. 

He had twenty-four packs, — 
Which was coming it strong. 

Yet I state but the facts ; 
And we found on his nails which were taper. 

What is frequent in tapers, — that's wax. 

Which is why I remark. 

And my language is plain, 
That for ways that are dark, 

And for tricks that are vain, 
The heathen Chinee is peculiar. 

Which the same I am free to maintain. 

In early and middle life Mr. Smithers was a frequent vis- 
itor to Lafayette College, attending reunions, and making 
addresses to students. This college conferred the degree of 
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Doctor of Laws on him several years ago; and subse- 
quently the same degree was conferred on him by Dickinson 
College. 

I might dwell longer upon his professional life, so full of 
interest, and so profitable in its lesson, but this simple 
memoir is designed only as a sketch. I leave the more 
perfect picture to the future biographer. Let us now pass 
to a brief consideration of his public life. 

POLITICAL LIFE. 

The ancestors of Mr. Smithers were Federalists and 
Whigs. He cast his lot with the latter, and in 1844, three 
years after his return to the State, and when he was but 
twenty-six years of age, he was offered the Whig nomina- 
tion for Congress, and declined it. In our frequent inter- 
course, I once asked him why the nomination was offered 
him at that time, and his reason for declining it. His reply 
was, ''In 1844, in addition to the interest of a Presidential 
election, there was a close and exciting contest for the 
gubernatorial nomination. There were three gentlemen, 
whose names were prominently before the convention, and 
I was a warm friend of one of the defeated candidates. 
From prudential considerations, I presume, rather than from 
any merit of mine, friends of the nominee tendered me the 
nomination of Representative in Congress. I declined the 
offer because I had my living to make, and did not deem it 
wise to be diverted from my profession." 

In 1845 he was elected clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State Assembly, and was re-elected to the same 
position in 1847. In 1848 he was chosen a delegate to the 
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Whig National Convention, which met in Philadelphia, and, 
dissenting from his associates, voted for Scott and Fillmore. 
The State convention, which met the same year at Lewes, 
again tendered him the Congressional nomination, and he 
again declined the offer. 

These years mark a transition period in the life of 
Nathaniel B. Smithers, The moral elements of his charac- 
ter were rapidly developing and forcing him to take his 
place among the radical political reformers of his time 
The anti-slavery agitation had already divided the country 
into two great parties. The Democratic party was fairly 
the party of slavery. The Whig party was going to pieces 
because its leaders were halting between righteousness and 
expediency, — admitting the wrong, they were too anxious 
for political power to jeopardize it by advocating the right. 
The great temperance reform movement of that era was at 
its height, and on both these questions Mr. Smithers had 
decided opinions, and the courage to advocate them. He 
"was an anti-slavery man, and a prohibitionist. 

Soon after the convention of 1848, a series of events 
occurred which placed him in a position apparently an- 
tagonistic to the party from which the tender of the Con- 
gressional nomination had twice come to him. At the 
session of the General Assembly of 1847 two measures 
were proposed, with both of which he was in entire accord. 
One, for the gradual abolition of slavery, which passed the 
House of Representatives, but was defeated in the Senate 
by the vote of the Speaker ; the other, providing for sub- 
mitting the question of granting licenses for the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors to the decision of the voters of the several 
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counties, and which would now be termed a locjil option 
law. This bill became a law, and at all elections held 
throughout the State the county of New Castle voted for 
no license ; the other two counties giving adverse majorities. 
This act was assailed in the courts, and Mr. Smithers as- 
sisted in its defence, but the Court of Errors and Appeals 
decided that it was a delegation of legislative power, and 
therefore unconstitutional. With this decision Mr. Smithers 
did not then, nor did he ever, concur. But it was made, and, 
as a lawyer, he loyally submitted to it. 

At the next election, as usual, the Whig party was suc- 
cessful in electing a majority of the Greneral Assembly. 
In utter abandonment of the cardinal principles of the 
Whig party, as Mr. Smithers had been taught them, its 
representatives not only determined not to further oppose 
these great questions, but so far retrogfraded from the 
action of the previous legislature as to enact a law which 
was, in effect, an invitation to the kidnapping of free 
negroes ; and to contemptuously refuse to legislate laws in 
restriction of the sale of intoxicating liquors. This was 
too much for Mr. Smithers. The Whig party was domi- 
nant in the State, and the responsibility was thrown upon 
it. It shirked the responsibility, and repudiated its ancient 
doctrine. Mr. Smithers looked upon its now wavering 
policy with sorrow and disgust, and, with the determination 
to be true to his teachings, withdrew from the Whig party. 

In conjunction with others, who were of like mind, a 
third party was organized, mainly drawn from the disgusted 
Whig element. Into this organization Mr. Smithers entered 
heartily. The first result was the defeat of the Whig party. 
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which had been in control for twenty years. The third 
party was maintained unbroken for three successive cam- 
paigns ; meanwhile the Whig party of the nation was in 
a state of collapse, and upon its ruins arose the Know- 
Nothing organization. Into this association he declined 
to enter, as he deemed its methods incongruous with 
the proper ordering of American politics. He declared 
that no party could or ought to be permanent which 
would not bear the light of public observation, or the 
test of public discussion. 

In 1854 this third or independent party was successful 
in carrying the State, and as one of the results, a prohibi- 
tory law, which was drafted by Mr. Smithers, was enacted. 
As before, it was subjected to a legal contest, and, as before, 
Mr. Smithers took part with its defenders. The court, at 
the May term, 1856, in New Castle County, adjudged it to 
be constitutional and valid. This was the year of the 
Presidential election, and the Democratic party prevailed 
in the State and nation. Of course, the law was repealed, 
but its legality had been vindicated, and still more, a lesson 
had been taught that it was not always safe to discard 
cherished principles and ancient traditions. 

Great events were now hastening, which absorbed minor 
considerations. The struggle of i860 was impending. The 
crisis in the anti-slavery contest was rapidly approach- 
ing. Men of all parties, whether influenced by calm judg- 
ment or led by inflamed passions, were taking a decided 
stand. There was but one place for Mr. Smithers. He 
unhesitatingly cast his lot with the Republican party, and 
was sent as a delegate to the Chicago Convention. 
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chairman of the delegation, he cast the vote of Delaware 
first for Edward Bates, and afterwards for Lincoln, and 
was placed on the National Committee. As a member of 
that committee, he promised that there would be five hun- 
dred Republicans in Delaware at the ensuing election. 
After an open and unflinching canvass, this promise was 
redeemed by a vote of fifteen hundred, and it was particu- 
larly gratifying to him that relatively the largest gain was 
in Kent and Sussex Counties, because in 1856 almost all 
of the very small Republican vote was cast in New Castle 
County. Fidelity to principle had lost nothing in its 
appeal to the people. 

At this election George P. Fisher, who had received the 
united support of the Bell and Lincoln votes, was elected 
as Representative to the national Congress. Soon after 
this campaign the supporters of Mr. Bell coalesced with 
the Republicans, and in 1862 William Cannon was elected 
governor. He had been a stanch Democrat, but in the 
perilous crisis through which the nation was passing had 
parted from his former associates. He offered Mr. Smithers 
the appointment of Secretary of State, and at his earnest 
solicitation, and with the assurance that the administration 
should be in perfect accord with the national government, 
he accepted the tender. Governor Cannon was true to his 
pledge. Although the Republicans had elected their gov- 
ernor, the Democrats had elected William Temple as Rep- 
resentative in Congress. He died before taking his seat. 
A special election became necessary, and in November, 
1863, Mr. Smithers was elected to fill the vacancy caused 
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by the death of Mr. Temple, and in December took his 
seat as a member of the Thirty-eighth Congress. 

In personal appearance he was at this time very striking. 
He was about five feet seven inches high and of rather 
slender build. His features were al! good, — dark, deep-set, 
penetrating eyes, indicative of great kindness, great spirit, 
and great quickness of apprehension; an unusually high 
forehead ; a mouth firm and expressive, upon the upper lip 
of which he wore a well-trimmed moustache. His step was 
slow, and his whole bearing dignified and reserved, giving 
to strangers the impression that he was cold and difficult of 
approach. But such was not the case. He was ever ready 
to receive with kindness all who came to him, — to give them 
a word of counsel, to listen to their troubles, and to render 
them pecuniary aid. Indeed, his kindness and generosity 
often caused him to be imposed upon. 

He was now in the full strength of his physical and men- 
tal powers, and in the most trying time in the history of the 
nation, when it appeared as if Providence, in caring for the 
Union, had concentrated all the intellectual power and 
patriotic enthusiasm of the people in its legislative assem- 
bly, Mr. Smichers was apparently easily the equal of the 
best in the most notable of American Congresses. He was 
a member of the Committee on Elections and of the Special 
Committee on Reconstruction of the Union, These com- 
mittees were very important ones, and exceptionally strongly 
constituted. In this latter committee he won a signal vic- 
tory. The States of Louisiana and Arkansas sent delegates 
to Congress. It was well known that in very high quarters, 
for political considerations, there was a desire that they 
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should be admitted, and a majority of the committee reported 
in favor of seating them. Mr. Smithers opposed it, and suc- 
ceeded in defeating them. 

During this session of Congress the question of the rela- 
tion of the seceded States to the national government was 
discussed, and Mr. Smithers was largely instrumental in 
directing the decision of the question. He held that while 
it was possible for the people of those States to dissolve and 
change their State government, they could not alter their 
relation to the nation. Its sovereignty over them was un- 
interrupted and unimpaired. A bill embodying this idea 
passed both Houses of Congress, but the President quietly 
pocketed it. This created bad feeling with a few of its advo- 
cates, and Messrs. Wade and Davis joined in a paper con- 
taining a somewhat acrimonious arraignment of the Presi- 
dent. They submitted the paper to Mr. Smithers, but he 
refused to have anything to do with it. 

On one occasion he had the good fortune to carry out 
the views of the administration in a matter which it deemed 
of vital consequence. The War Department, under Secre- 
tary Stanton, appealed to Congress for aid in securing 
recruits for the army. The provision of the conscription 
law allowing drafted men to pay a money consideration in 
lieu of military service was preventing the proper strength- 
ening of the army. Several bills were proposed by the 
Military Committee of the House, but were rejected as 
impracticable. Walking towards the Capitol one day, in 
conversation with Judge Beaman, of Michigan, Mr. Smithers 
expressed his opinion as to why the several bills had failed, 
and ventured to say that he believed he could draft some- 
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thing which would be acceptable. When he reached his 
seat he hurriedly made his draft, and as the matter was 
pending offered it as an amendment. It was defeated at 
this time by a few votes, but the next day it passed. The 
dispatch with which it was drawn rendered it necessarily 
imperfect in its details, but the object was accomplished. 
After being put into shape, it became a law. The relief was 
immediate and effective, and Mr. Sraithers was personally 
congratulated and warmiy thanked by Secretary Stanton 
for his timely and efficient help. 

In 1864 the national convention of the Republican party 
was held in Baltimore, and Mr. Smithers was chairman of the 
delegation from Delaware. Of course, his vote was cast for 
Lincoln, but for second place he voted for Daniel L. Dickin- 
son. He was not willing to trust the possible fate of the 
nation in the hands of a man of such antecedents as Andrew 
Johnson. He knew too well the influence of educational 
prejudice to be deceived by the glamour of Southern loyalty 
at that time. But Johnson was nominated, and his subse- 
quent career was a matter of no surprise to Mr. Smithers. 

At the State convention held this year Mr. Smithers 
came forward again for the Congressional nomination. It 
was well known that there was some opposition to him in 
his party. This opposition grew entirely out of his action 
in Congress concerning the fugitive slave laws. A bill was 
introduced repealing these laws, and Mr. Smithers was the 
only Republican in the House who voted against it. He 
held that slavery was organic, and could only be abolished 
by constitutional amendment, and therefore considered the 
measure an idle farce, and devoid of all practical utility. 
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His action caused considerable comment, and was used 
against his renomination, but the attempt failed. He was 
renominated, and the action of the convention was hailed 
with delight by his friends both at home and abroad. His 
friends in Congress were eager for his return. To show 
the feeling which existed there I clip the following from a 
letter written to him October 15, 1864, by Justin S. Morrill, 
now United States Senator from Vermont, who was then a 
member of the House of Representatives : 

" I see with pleasure that you are unanimously renominated, and now you 
must not be defeated. Our friend Davis, I fear, cannot be returned from his 
district. There are too many there that hate him, and his eccentric cutting 
loose from *■ Old Abe' will mar his prospects. Still, he is a noble soul, and I 
hope his star cannot be blotted out, even in Baltimore. Our friends should 
bestir themselves to make sure of your election. We need all the genius, 
wisdom, and statesmanship we can group together to steer safely through the 
present stormy seas.'' 

But he was not elected. The combined influence of the 
opposing party, negro equality, and the draft defeated him 
at the polls. I asked him, upon one occasion, if he did not 
feel his defeat very keenly at that time, when his services 
seemed so useful to the nation, and his own particular star 
was in the ascendency. His reply was, " I did not. I 
assure you that, as I assumed these responsibilities only in 
obedience to a sense of duty, I laid them down, however so 
pleasant the associations, without regret." 

And, indeed, this is not to be wondered at, when we come 
to inquire into it. Grave personal considerations demanded 
his attention. He felt that his only place now was in the 
bosom of his &mily^ — near the children that so needed his 
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care, and beside the invalid wife who was fast drifting out 
into the silent shadows that curtain the portals of eternity. 
So far did these things influence him that when, after his 
failure of re-election, Hon, Thomas A. Jenkins, of Rhode 
Island, invited him to a conference, and stated that he was 
deputed by Republicans, whose recommendations would 
have been potential, to inquire what position at home or 
abroad would gratify him, his reply was, "While my feel- 
ings are touched by this mark of regard, I must decline 
your proffer, for reasons of a personal and domestic nature." 

This session ended Mr. Smithers's Congressional career. 
He retired from Congress, having made a marked impres- 
sion upon that body, and having secured a national reputa- 
tion as a patriotic and wise legislator. 

In 1 868 he was a delegate to the national convention 
that nominated General Grant for the Presidency, and here 
happened a little incident which illustrated the gathering 
after many days of bread cast upon the waters. John D. 
Deprees was Secretary of the National Committee, but as 
he was deeply interested in the nomination of his friend 
Colfax, Mr. Smithers volunteered to take charge of his 
department, in addition to his own State duties. Among 
the members of the committee was B. R. Cowan, of Ohio, 
and that State being in proximity to Chicago, his supply of 
tickets to the convention had become exhausted. In the 
mean time, one whom he felt under the highest obligation 
to serve, had come on with entire confidence in Cowan's 
capacity to do anything. Cowan hunted in vain for a pass, 
and in his emergency applied to Mr. Smithers, stating that 
his reputation was at stake, and imploring Mr. Smithers to 
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assist him, if only with a standing ticket. As Delaware 
had comparatively few visitors, Mr. Smithers was not only 
able to accommodate him, so far as the admission of his 
friend was concerned, but secured him one of the best seats 
in the building. Several years afterwards Mr. Smithers was 
in Washington, engaged in watching the interests of Colonel 
McComb, in the Credit Mobilier investigation, and Cowan 
was the Assistant Secretary of the Interior. It became ex- 
ceedingly important to fix the date of a certain certificate. 
Inquiries had been made by both sides, and always with the 
same result, — the date was not satisfactory. Mr. Smithers 
was confident that there was a prior one, but how to get it 
was the trouble. He called upon Cowan, and was assured 
that a thorough search should be instituted; that every 
paper in relation to the matter should be overhauled. This 
was done, and the next day the desired date was certified 
to him. He always thought that the courtesy shown to 
Cowan at Chicago had its influence in inducing a more ex- 
haustive examination than would otherwise have been made 
by the clerk. 

Mr. Smithers's first experience in Washington was some- 
what out of the common order. It will be remembered 
that at the meeting of the Thirty-eighth Congress a number 
of motions were made before organization to add representa- 
tives to the roll of the House. It came about in this way : 
By law, the clerk of the House is required to make up the 
roll from the certificates received by him, and this roll, so 
made, is prima fade evidence of those entitled to organize. 
Emerson Etheridge had been clerk of the House in the 
preceding Congress. He was a thorough Unionist, and of 
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unquestioned reputation for integrity, but it became whis- 
pered about in certain quarters that he desired to be con- 
tinued, and to this end he was willing to construct the roll 
in such a manner as to give the Democratic party the 
ascendency in the matter of Speaker, in return for which he 
was to secure the clerkship. Independently of the injustice 
of attributing such treachery to an honorable man, the 
futility of the proceeding should have been sufficient proof 
of its falsity. But in the excitement of those days men did 
not reason with calmness. The suggestion was made, and 
even among members was to some extent accepted. Of 
course, speculation was rife, and anxious consultations were 
held. Naturally, these rumors caused Mr. Smithers no little 
anxiety with regard to his own credentials. He therefore 
determined to call upon Mr. Etheridge in relation to them. 
Being a comparative stranger, he was accompanied by a 
friend to the lodgings of Mr. Etheridge, whom he found in 
an animated and not very amicable conversation with two 
members-elect from Connecticut. He presented to him his 
credentials, and inquired of him if they were correct. Mr. 
Etheridge looked over the paper, and replied that it was 
entirely satisfactory, and added that it was one of the few 
that strictly conformed to the law. Relieved by this assur- 
ance, Mr. Smithers inquired whether he would give him the 
names that he felt compelled to exclude. Etheridge unhesi- 
tatingly wrote down the list of those whose certificates were 
informal, and handed it to him, and upon asking whether 
he might be permitted to retain it, Etheridge replied that he 
most certainly could; that he had nothing to conceal; that 
he was only doing his duty as he understood it, and that 
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any one could have had the same information by asking 
for it. 

With that paper Mr. Smithers went to the room of Colfax, 
where a large number of Republicans were assembled in 
somewhat excited colloquy over the situation. He showed 
them the list, some of them doubted its genuineness, but 
Colfax and others assured them that it was in the hand- 
writing of Etheridge, and the bubble burst. The wonder 
was how he had managed to obtain the evidence. There 
was no mystery. He had simply assumed Mr. Etheridge 
to be honest, and treated him as a gentieman. After care- 
ful counting, it was found that there was still a sufficient 
Republican majority, and a number of gentlemen were 
designated who, the next day, should consecutively move, 
before organization, to add to the roll the omitted repre- 
sentative. This was done, and the House organized. 

In 1880, Mr. Smithers was again chairman of the State 
delegation to the National Republican Convention, and 
cast the vote of Delaware for James G. Blaine. His admi- 
ration for Blaine's ability was unbounded, and, furthermore, 
they were warm personal friends, — a friendship which was 
formed in Congress and which lasted through life. In 
1889, Mr. Smithers was prominent among the men men- 
tioned for the United States senatorship, when ex-Senator 
Higgins was elected. His last public service was in the 
office in which he b^an his public career. He was ap- 
pointed Secretary of State in January, 1895, by the late 
Governor Marvil, and retired from that office in the follow- 
ing April, upon the death of the governor. 
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HOME LIFE. 

For fifteen years after the death of his wife Mr. Smithers 
remained a widower. He continued to reside in the State 
Street house with his family, which consisted of himself, 
his two children, and the housekeeper. His interest seemed 
to be centred solely in his children ; and his only ambition 
to do well whatever came to him unsought and in the line 
of duty. There were no longings for a repetition of public 
life; no aspirations to break away from the quiet environ- 
ment in which he was reposing. His home, his books, and 
his friends seemed to fill up his life so completely as to 
leave no room for outside ambitions or aspirations. So 
perfectly suited to his taste was his mode of life at this 
time that when his friend, the late Chief Justice Gilpin, 
implored him to remove to Wilmington, assuring him of a 
large and lucrative practice in his profession, he decUned 
by saying that he prefiirred to remain where he was. 

Let us not imagine that this condition was brought 
about by the approach of old age. Mr. Smithers was still 
in the prime of life, — strong, masterly, magnetic. He was 
the same Nathaniel B. Smithers who, for twenty years, had 
thrilled the people with his eloquence, and whom they had 
learned to look up to and to honor. Neither let it be 
thought that he had ceased to take any interest in public 
affairs. He was fully alive to all the questions of the day. 
With high ideals, clear insight, and sound judgment, he 
grappled with the social, political, and economic problems 
of his time, and solved them for himself. While his solu- 
tion of them did not always coincide with the views of 
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Others, yet when men could not understand why Nathaniel 
B. Smithers did as he did, they were always sure that he 
had weighed the matter well, and was acting upon con- 
scientious judgment. In his word the people had the 
utmost confidence. They flocked to hear him on the 
hustings, and received his utterances in perfect faith. It 
was for this reason that the opposite party so feared his 
power, and invariably followed him around in a campaign 
for the purpose of building up that which he had torn 
down. 

It often required both moral and physical courage, in no 
small degree, for him to advocate what he believed to be 
right, and to denounce what he considered to be wrong 
Of his moral courage I have spoken. Of his physical 
courage, the following incident will serve as an illustration : 
The campaign of i860 was a hotly contested one. The 
Republican party in Delaware was regarded with the 
utmost contempt by its enemies, and its members subjected 
to the grossest criticism. During this campaign Mr. 
Smithers was exceedingly active in the Republican cause. 
Open-air meetings were held nightly, and he stumped the 
State from one end to the other. At one of these meetings 
a disturbance occurred. Indeed, it had been whispered 
about early in the evening, and it came to the ears of 
Mr. Smithers, that the enemies of the Republicans had 
determined to break up the meeting. When the hour for 
the meeting arrived the street was thronged with people. 
The meeting was organized, and Mr. Smithers was intro- 
duced to speak. As he stepped to the front of the plat- 
form he was greeted with a shower of stones and brickbats. 
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Some of those upon the platform, becoming alarmed, were 
in favor of retiring at once ; others, incensed at the outrage, 
advocated a free fight. But Mr. Smithers, raising his hand 
with a commanding gesture, and in that clear, penetrating 
voice of his, said, " Gentlemen, you may proceed with your 
missiles; you cannot intimidate me. I came here to talk 
about Republicanism, and, unless you slay me, I shall do 
so." His words and manner had a magical effect, order 
was restored at once, and he delivered his speech un- 
molested. 

In 187s there came to him the keenest sorrow, perhaps, 
of his life, — ^the death of Sadie, his only daughter. She 
had been in failing health for some time, and he was much 
distressed about her, yet he was hardly prepared for her 
death, and the blow came upon him with terrible force. 
His life seemed bound up in this lovely daughter. Apart 
from the fatherly tenderness he felt for her, he adored her 
for her loftiness of character and lustre of mind. She, in 
turn, lavished upon him her admiration and affection. 
She placed him on a height far above all other mortals ; 
amid a halo of goodness and grandeur, and her devotion, 
her idolatry never faltered. No two lives were ever in 
more perfect accord than these two. No two people ever 
understood one another better than did this father and 
daughter. Time was slow, indeed, in blunting the sharp 
edge of his grief occasioned by her death. 

In 1882, Mr. Smithers was again married. His second 
wife was Mrs. Mary T. Smithers, nee Mary Townsend, 
daughter of William Townsend, Esq., of Frederica. This 
marriage was an exceptionally happy one, and brought into 
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Mr. Smithers' somewhat gloomy and despondent life that 
light and cheer which it so needed. The old home-life was 
re-established, and a fresh interest in his surroundings 
awakened. There was a peacefulness, a tranquillity, about 
his life at this time that was indeed enviable. But it was 
destined to be disturbed by the same fell destroyer that had 
more than once before brought him sorrow. This time it was 
the death of his only son, Nathaniel B. Smithers, Jr., a very 
bright and promising young man of thirty years, a member 
of the bar of Kent County, and who left to survive him a 
wife and one child. The death of this son left Mr. Smithers 
childless, but in quiet submission to the will of Providence 
he bowed his head humbly and said, '' It is all right." 

He now, more seriously than ever, turned his thoughts 
towards religious matters. All his life he had been a stu- 
dent of theology, and was familiar with all the great religions 
of the world. He studied them as if determined to find out 
for himself the truth. Books of this description filled a 
large space in his library, while upon his office-table, within 
easy reach, lay the little Greek Bible, which had been his 
companion for years. A Methodist by birth and inclination, 
his name for many years had been upon the assessment list 
of that church, and he had been one of its heaviest contrib- 
utors. He had attended its public service with regularity, 
and conformed strictly to its discipline, but had never for- 
mally entered into membership. One Sabbath morning, at 
the close of the sermon, he rose quietly from his seat in the 
congregation, walked down the aisle to the chancel-rail of 
the church, and, standing reverently at the altar of God, he, 
full of years and honors, testified to the truth of the gospel, 
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and in childlike simplicity offered his name to the church 
in testimony of his faith. " May I be permitted to speak ?" 
he asked, and, lifting his eyes amid the deep solemnity of 
the scene, he said, " I am convinced that the way of my sal- 
vation is through Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the world." 

During the last year of Mr. Smithers's life he became very 
infirm physically. So great was the inroad of disease upon 
him that he became a tottering old man, yet his mind 
remained ever firm and vigorous. But the end was £ist 
approaching. It came almost with the coming of the new 
year. He died on Thursday, the i6th day of January, 
1896, at about two o'clock in the morning, in the seventy- 
eighth year of his age. He had been seriously ill only a 
few days. On the Saturday preceding his death he had 
been transacting some business in the Orphans' Court, but, 
not feeling as well as usual, went home and to bed. On 
Sunday and Monday he felt better, but remained in bed. 
On Tuesday he grew worse, and during the day fell into a 
comatose state, from which he never recovered. The imme- 
diate cause of his death was Bright's disease, but the end 
came very quietly, and he passed away without any visible 
signs of suffering. 

When such a man withdraws from among the living, and 
is seen no more among men, he does not die. To sublime 
characters there is no death. It is but the decay of a flower, 
the fading of a summer cloud, the fleeting of a sunbeam, so 
beautiful in their transition that they can never be forgotten. 
What Nathaniel B. Smithers accomplished no man can 
measure. His worth no man can fully estimate. The im- 
press which he left upon the community, the State, the 
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nation, of which he was a part, will deepen with the flight 
of years, and for generations to come his name will be the 
synonym of all that is manly, wise, and good. 

At a special meeting of the Directors of the First National 
Bank of Dover, of which he was president, among the reso- 
lutions adopted was the following : 

" That the directors of said bank, in common with the many friends of the 
deceased, recognize the fact that in the death of Mr. Smithers the State has 
lost one of its foremost and ablest citizens, and this community one of its best 
and most useful members ; that by reason of his splendid talents, remarkable 
intellectual force, and sterling integrity, he was a credit to his State and an 
honor to the community in which he lived so long. He was a man of strong 
convictions and fearless in their expression, but of kindly nature, and exceed- 
ingly generous and kind to those in need." 

The bar of the State mourned his loss deeply, and gave 
expression to their feelings in fitting speeches and resolu- 
tions. 

At a special meeting of the Board of Education of the 
Dover public schools, of which he was president, resolu- 
tions were adopted, from which I copy the following sen- 
tence : 

" All classes and conditions of men will miss his aid and assistance in the 
various perplexities of life." 

No greater truth than that was ever told; no grander 
eulogy ever written ; no nobler epitaph could be graven on 
his tomb. 

And now my grateful task is done. I lay this humble 
but heartfelt tribute at the foot of the mound where sleeps 
this scholar, statesman, patriot, as a slight token of my 
admiration and esteem. 
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